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offered from which the adolescent 
pupil must choose. These choices may 
be referred to as pre-occupational, for 
while they are choices from among edu- 
cational offerings, each curriculum is ori- 
ented toward a type of occupation. Have 
early adolescents reached a stage of de- 
velopment at which they know them- 
selves, the world of work, and how they 
might fit into it, well enough to make 


Sacre different school curricula are 


sf © prepared as a part of the Carcer 
Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers 
College, Columbia Uriversity. It reflects the 
theoretical contributions of a group of staff 
members and graduate students. 

Professor Super recently returned from a 
stay in Western Europe, where he studied 
vocational ,uidance in France and England 
and participated in the International Congress 
of Applied Psychology in London. He 1s at 
present a consultant in psychology to the Vet- 
erans Administration and the Air Force Person- 
nel and Training Research Center. 


such choices? We have organized educa- 
tion in a way which requires prelimi- 
nary vocational choices of fourteen-year- 
olds. Are they ready to make them? 

Educators and psychologists need an 
understanding of vocational develop- 
ment, methods of judging vocational ma- 
turity, and knowledge of which experi- 
ences contribute to the development of 
vocational maturity. Knowing the degree 
of vocational maturity attained by pupils 
and the experiences likely to contribute 
to further development, it would then 
be possible to improve both counseling 
and education. 

The terms vocational development and 
vocational maturity are not found in the 
literature of vocational guidance. Instead 
one encounters the term vocational 
choice. Vocational counselors have bor- 
rowed heavily from differential, but little 
from developmental psychology. 
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The literature of developmental psy- 
chology abounds with discussions of ma- 
turity, usually with an adjective. There 
are emotional maturity, intellectual ma- 
turity, physical maturity, and social 
maturity, but for some reason the alpha- 
bet stopped at the letter s. Is vocational 
maturity related to these other types of 
maturity? Is there such a thing as ma- 
turity without an adjective, or are there 
indeed several types of maturity? 

The failure to construct theories and 
measures of vocational development is a 
major weakness in applied psychology. 
As part of an attempt to remedy this 
situation, this discussion considers the 
concepts of vocational development and 
vocational maturity, endeavors to show 
their place in vocational psychology and 
vocational guidance, and in particular, 
reports progress in the development of a 
number of indices of vocational maturity. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


The term vocational choice, widely 
used in discussions and studies of voca- 
tional development and adjustment, con- 
veys a misleading notion of neatness and 
precision in time, of singleness and unique- 
ness in the life of the individual. 

Choice is, in fact, a process rather than 
an event. Although this point has been 
made before [10, 12],t it is frequently 
lost sight of. The term should denote a 
whole series of choices, generally result- 
ing in the elimination of some alterna- 
tives and the retention of others, until 
in due course the narrowing down proc- 
ess yields what might perhaps be called 
an occupational choice, Thus an adoles- 
cent may have a preference for the legal 
profession while still in secondary school, 
but his occupational choices consist first 
of deciding upon the academic, course of 


+ Figures in brackets refer to the bibliography 
at the end of this article. 


study in secondary school, then a liberal 
arts program at the university, then a 
major in history, then graduate study in 
a school of law, and finally the legal pro- 
fession as an employee in a law firm. 
Even after this the process of occupa- 
tional choice continues, for he must in 
due course choose between remaining an 
employee of the law firm, becoming a 
partner in it or another firm, setting up 
his own practice, or accepting employ- 
ment as a lawyer in some other setting. 

For reasons such as these, the term 
vocational development has come into 
use during the past few years. [13, 14, 1, 
6, 7]. The first monograph of the Career 
Pattern Study will be devoted to this 
concept. [16]t 

Vocational Development is conceived 
of as one aspect of individual develop- 
ment. Work, like social life and intellec- 
tual activity, is one specific medium 
through which the total personality can 
manifest itself. Like other aspects of de- 
velopment, vocational development may 


+ The Career Pattern Study traces the voca- 
tional development of the 285 eighth- and ninth- 
grade boys in a city of 25,000 inhabitants, Mid- 
dletown, New York, to ascertain the psycho- 
logical and social factors associated with the 
patterning of their careers, with the objective 
of formulating and to some extent document- 
ing a theory of vocational development and 
career patterns, 

Middletown, a self-contained community, is 
developing slowly. Most of its present wage 
earners grew up in the town or came there 
more than twenty years ago. It contains a va- 
riety of industrial, business, and agriculrural 
enterprises. 

The boys will be followed up in the twelfth 
rade, in college, in the third year our of col- 
ege, and at ages thirty-four to thirty-five. 

Techniques in the initial phase include case 
studies involving a questionnaire on family, 
education, recreational, and social history; an 
autobiographical essay designed to focus atten- 
tion on topics relevant to the study; projective 
tests (the Thematic Apperception Test, and a 
modified Rotter Incomplete Sentences Test); 
interest and aptitude tests; and a series of inter- 
views. 
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be conceived of as beginning early in life 
and proceeding along a curve until late 
in life. Thus the four-year-old who plays 
carpenter or storekeeper is in a very early 
stage of vocational development, and the 
septuagenarian who no longer teaches or 
does research but still attends scientific 
meetings or writes his professional auto- 
biography is in a very late stage of voca- 
tional development. 

Just as general development can be 
broken down into major life stages placed 
sequentially on a continuum, each stage 
having characteristics which are peculiar 
to it and which justify singling it out, 
so the continuum of vocational develop- 
ment can be broken down into vocational 
life stages, each defined by its peculiar 
characteristics. This concept, applied to 
general development by Buehler [2], has 
now begun to be fairly widely applied to 
vocational development [12, 5, 8, 13, 1, 
6, 7]. The major vocational life stages 
may, after Buehler, be classified as the 
exploratory, establishment, maintenance, 
and decline stages. Most of these can in 
turn be divided into sub-stages. 

The concept of vocational develop- 
ment leads logically to that of vocational 
maturity. A definition of this term seems 
necessary if one is to think in terms of 
development, and has indeed been found 
necessary in the work of the Career 
Pattern Study as a basis for constructing 
a yardstick with which to measure voca- 
tional development and as a guide for 
the selection of data which can be scaled 
for its measurement. 

The term vocational maturity is now 
used to denote the degree of develop- 
ment, the place reached on the contin- 
uum of vocational development from 
exploration to decline. Vocational ma- 
turity may be thought of as vocational 
age, conceptually similar to mental age 
in early adolescence, but practically dif- 


ferent in late adolescence and early adult- 
hood because more distinctions can be 
made in the developmental curve at those 
stages. The place reached on the voca- 
tional development continuum may be 
described not only in terms of the gross 
units which constitute the life stages but 
also in terms of much smaller and more 
refined units. 

Since the vocational life stage at which 
an individual is functioning may or may 
not be appropriate to his chronological 
age, it seems useful to introduce a ratio 
comparable, again, to that used in judg- 
ing mental maturity. 

The vocational maturity quotient may 
thus be conceived of as the ratio of 
vocational maturity to chronological age. 
It indicates whether or not the vocational 
development of an individual is appro- 
priate for his age, and how far below or 
beyond his chronological age his voca- 
tional development is. Whether or not 
such a VMQ will ever be developed will 
depend upon the fineness of the distinc- 
tions which our vocational maturity in- 
dices warrant, but the concept is helpful 
in differentiating two important aspects 
of vocational maturity—the status of the 
individual on a behavioral scale of devel- 
opment, and his status viewed in relation 
to his age. 

But a third concept has also been iso- 
lated in what was originally viewed as 
vocational maturity, namely vocational 
adjustment. It is, of course, not new in 
the history of applied psychology for 
maturity and adjustment to be confused, 
and the significant point may be that 
some clarification may have been achieved 
in the vocational development field. 

Vocational adjustment may be defined 
as the adequacy of the handling of the 
vocational development problems en- 
countered by the individual, regardless 
of his vocational maturity and chrono- 
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logical age. It is the result of interaction 
between the individual’s vocational ma- 
turity and personal resources (what he 
brings to his encounters with reality) on 
the one hand, and reality demands on the 
other. 


DIMENSIONS OF VOCATIONAL 
MATURITY 


If vocational development is a contin- 
uum, and vocational maturity a point on 
this continuum denoting degree of de- 
velopment attained, it becomes important 
to specify the dimensions along which 
vocational development takes place and 
on which vocational maturity is meas- 
ured. In the absence of previous attempts 
to define vocational maturity, the Career 
Pattern Study has devoted considerable 
time to developing a rationale for its 
measurement. So far, we have concen- 
trated on dimensions which should be 
applicable during adolescence. This is 
because the subjects of the Career Pat- 
tern Study are currently in their teens. 
As they grow older, and as we follow 
them through the various stages of vo- 
cational development, we will attempt to 
define dimensions for and to develop 
indices appropriate to older age levels. 
It may be of interest to consider here 
what we have done so far with adoles- 
cent vocational development. 

Viewing adolescence as an exploratory 
stage, in which the major sub-stages have 
been defined by Ginzberg and associates 
[5] as the tentative and the realistic (the 
fantasy sub-stage being largely pre-ado- 
lescent), we have postulated that this 
stage of vocational development is char- 
acterized by (1) increasing orientation 
to vocational choice, (2) increasing 
amounts of vocational information and 
more comprehensive and detailed plan- 
ning, (3) increasing consistency of voca- 
tional preferences, (4) the crystallization 


of traits relevant to vocational choices, 
and, consequently, (5) increasing wisdom 
of vocational preferences. 

At later stages of vocational develop- 
ment the specific content of some or all 
of these dimensions (that is, the details of 
the indices or scales) may change, and 
it may even be that some of these dimen- 
sions no longer pertain. 

Orientation to Vocational Choice ap- 
pears to consist, in part, in adolescence, 
of concern with the problems of voca- 
tional choice. The assumption (subject 
to later empirical testing) is that one who 
is concerned with making choices is more 
likely to be ready and able to choose 
when called upon to do so than is one 
who is not concerned with choice. But 
in early adulthood such an index of 
choice orientation might no longer be 
functional. On the other hand, having 
made a choice and having done something 
concrete about it may be a very appro- 
priate index of choice orientation in early 
adulthood. Again, this index might not be 
applicable in late adulthood, but simi- 
larly a valid new index might be avail- 
able in anticipation of the need to retire 
(that is, to give up one’s vocational 
choice), and later still acceptance of no 
longer having a vocational choice may 
be more appropriate. A number of such 
indices of orientation to vocational choice 
in adolescence have been considered. 
They are shown in Exhibit A (page 161), 
along with the other dimensions and other 
indices of these dimensions. 

Information and Planning suggested 
itself as a possible dimension of voca- 
tional development because, in contrast 
with the neonate, who knows nothing 
about occupations and has no vocational 
plans, the experienced worker has a sub- 
stantial fund of information about jobs 
and has made and carried out vocational 
plans. His information and plans may 
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have been inadequate, but they exist none- 
theless, and in some degree. Possible in- 
dices of information and planning are 
listed under that dimension in Exhibit A. 

Consistency of Vocational Preferences 
has seemed worthy of consideration as a 
dimension of vocational maturity because 
greater maturity should result in a nar- 
rowing of goals, in the elimination of the 
less attractive preferences, and in the 
crystallization of preferences which have 
stood the tests of exploration and trial. It 
may well be that consistency does not 
increase rectilinearly; in fact, it may 
prove that there is a spurious consistency 
which accompanies immaturity, followed 
by inconsistency resulting from more 
active exploration and trial, which in turn 
is followed by a more genuine consist- 
ency with greater vocational maturity. 
These possibilities are of course subject 
to empirical testing, provided one has a 
definition of the dimension and develops 
indices for measuring it. Possible indices 
are listed under Dimension III in Ex- 
hibit A. 

Crystallization of Traits and Aptitudes 
was deemed worthy of investigation as 
another possible dimension of vocational 
maturity on the grounds that the more 
highly developed and integrated the indi- 
vidual’s ability and trait system, the 
greater his readiness to cope with the 
developmental tasks of vocational choice 
and adjustment. Maturity may be con- 
ceived of as the degree to which abilities 
and traits have taken shape, providing 
consistent individual bases for action. 
Occupationally significant traits which 
have been considered and in some in- 


stances tried as possible indices of crystal- 


lization are listed under Dimension IV in 
Exhibit A. 

Wisdom of Vocational Preferences has 
been viewed as one of the most complex, 
most difficult to manage, but at the same 


time conceptually most satisfying, of the 
dimensions of vocational maturity. This 
is because the other dimensions are un- 
likely to lead to vocational adjustment 
unless the resulting or inherent vocational 
preferences are wise. A variety of pos- 
sible indices of the wisdom of vocational 
preferences, some simple and others com- 
plex, have been studied and are listed in 
Exhibit A. 


INDICES OF VOCATIONAL 
MATURITY 


The plan of the Career Pattern Study 
has been to develop indices of each of 
the postulated dimensions of vocational 
maturity. Since theory in this field is 
relatively new and untried, it has seemed 
wise to develop a number of indices for 
each dimension, to ascertain the statisti- 
cal independence and interrelationships 
of these indices, and thus empirically to 
refine the theoretical structure. 

In Exhibit A each of the five postulated 
dimensions of vocational maturity has 
listed under it a number of indices which 
may be appropriate measures of that 
dimension in adolescence. These range 
in number from three to nine. Those 
which it has been possible to develop at 
this stage of the study are marked with 
plus signs; those which require more re- 
search than is presently practicable are 
marked with minus signs; a zero indi- 
cates that the index may be developed 
for use in a later follow-up; and no sign 
at all means that the index has not been 
used for reasons such as non-differentia- 
tion of subjects or unavailability of 
needed data. This leaves this study of 
the vocational development of early ado- 
lescent boys with one index of orienta- 
tion to vocational choice (a complex 
index which may subdivide), two indices 
of information and planning, four indices 
of consistency of preferences, six of trait 
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crystallization, and six of wisdom of vo- 
cational preferences. Statistical analyses 
now underway may result in reduction or 
even increase in these numbers, and per- 
haps even in a regrouping of parts or all 
of the indices under other headings if our 
theoretical structure is not adequate. 
Since the indices with which we are 
working are rather novel, it seems impor- 
tant at this stage to devote a little time 
to describing five representative indices 
of vocational maturity, one for each 
dimension. 

Concern with Choice is a complex in- 
dex of orientation to vocational choice, 
the first dimension. It well illustrates not 
only this dimension, but also the method 
used in constructing a type of index 
based on interviews and on content analy- 
sis. A logical analysis of concern with 
choice and of the behavior through which 
it manifests itself led to the formulation 
that it consists of four components, three 
of which can be broken down into theo- 
retically more homogeneous elements, 
each of these in turn being measurable 
on a quantitative scale of concretely 
described behavior. Exhibit B lists the 
components and elements of this index, 
while Exhibit C gives a sample of the 
scoring scale which was developed to 
guide the appraisal of vocational choice 
behavior as brought out in interviews. 

This index, like four others, is based 
on the content analysis of interviews. 
Each of the 285 boys in the Career Pat- 
tern Study was interviewed during a 
total of three or four school periods, for 
from two to three hours all told, and 
these interviews were electronically re- 
corded. They were then analyzed, and 
the data were used in developing the 
scoring scales for the five interview- 
derived indices. As a priori indices were 
developed, and as a priori methods of 
scaling pre-vocational and vocational be- 


havior were devised, they were empiri- 
cally tested on a sampling of interview 
data. 

Specificity of Information about the 
Preferred Occupation is another index of 
vocational maturity derived from inter- 
view material and developed by combined 
a priori and empirical methods. It well 
illustrates the second dimension, Infor- 
mation and Planning. It differs concep- 
tually from Concern with Choice, how- 
ever, in that the samples of behavior 
scaled in its elements consist of informa- 
tion rather than attitudes. In this sense 
it is more objective. Contrast, for ex- 
ample, the statement “I'll probably go to 
engineering college because I like math 
and mechanical drawing” (scored 3 for 
Concern with Intermediate Choices in 
the Concern Index) with the statement 
“One has to be in the upper third of the 
high school class to be eligible for Blank 
University, but even that doesn’t guaran- 
tee admission” (scored 3 for Knowledge 
of Academic Standing Required for Ad- 
mission to Training in the Specificity of 
Information Index). These two types of 
content may differ considerably, both in 
their reliability and in their relationship 
to vocational and general psychological 
development. Our statistical analyses will 
in due course provide us with more in- 
sight into these matters. 

Consistency of Preferences within Oc- 
cupational Families is conceptually per- 
haps the best illustration of the consist- 
ency dimension. It also illustrates a type 
of index which is methodologically quite 
different from those so far discussed. 
Whereas specific preferences have fre- 
quently been shown to be unreliable in 
early adolescence, there appears to be 
somewhat more stability in the type of 
occupation preferred. Occupations may 
be typed (classified) according to both 
field and level. Classifications of occupa- 
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tions by families generally attempt to take 
both field and level dimensions into ac- 
count. It seemed appropriate to classify 
the preferences expressed by an adoles- 
cent over a period of one school year 
according to some such schema, and to 
obtain an index of the consistency of 
these preferences. The boy whose various 
vocational preferences consistently show 
that he sees himself as having certain 
kinds of interests and special aptitudes 
(the field dimension), and as functioning 
at a certain intellectual, educational, and 
socioeconomic level (the level dimen- 
sion), would appear to be a well-organ- 
ized individual equipped with a self- 
concept which will facilitate the making 
of choices as he is confronted with them. 
He may therefore be thought of as 
vocationally mature in some respects, 
although there is still the question of the 
realism of his self-concept. An index of 
this type of consistency has been devel- 
oped by classifying the preferences ex- 
pressed by the subjects during one school 
year in response to interviews and ques- 
tionnaires according to the field-and-level 
classification of occupations developed 
by Anne Roe [11] and modified by 
Moser, Dubin, and Shelsky [9g]. Dis- 
crepancies in field and discrepancies in 
level for a given boy were summated 
to yield a consistency score, high scores 
being inconsistent. 

Degree of Patterning of Measured In- 
terests is another index of a familiar type, 
even more quantitative in nature than the 
preceding, which well illustrates the trait 
crystallization dimension. This is the 
rationale and system developed by Dar- 
ley [4] for analyzing the scores of 
interest inventories. According to this 
reasoning, a person making high scores 
on most of the scales falling into one or 
more families of occupations has primary 
interest patterns, while a person with no 


tendency to make high scores on the 
scales of at least one family of occupa- 
tions is said to have no primary interest 
patterns. Since there is some evidence [3] 
that the degree of patterning of inven- 
toried interests increases during adoles- 
cence, this type of trait crystallization 
may be viewed as an index of vocational 
maturity. 

The Relationship between Abilities and 
Preferences is another rather widely used 
index of a quantitative type, although in 
general it is used impressionistically rather 
than quantitatively. It illustrates the last 
dimension of vocational maturity, wis- 
dom of vocational preferences. Since 
occupations differ in the levels of intelli- 
gence which characterize their workers, 
and since these differences are presumably 
related to the differential demands of the 
work, it is possible to judge the wisdom 
of a vocational preference in part by the 
similarity of the intellectual levels of the 
individual and of his preferred occupa- 
tion. Other wisdom indices, as is made 
clear in Exhibit A, take into account fac- 
tors other than intelligence. 


CORRELATES OF VOCATIONAL 
MATURITY 


One of the basic questions asked early 
in the planning of this study had to do 
with the relationship of vocational devel- 
opment and maturity to other aspects of 
development and maturity. The question 
was partly one of the identifiability of a 
type of maturity which might be called 
vocational, as distinct from emotional or 
social maturity. It was also partly one of 
inferences concerning causation: it would 
be most helpful in planning the rearing 
of children and the education of youth 
(not to mention the retirement of the 
aging) to understand the factors which 
make for vocationally mature behavior. 

It has therefore been necessary, in the 
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Career Pattern Study, to give some at- 
tention to the presumed correlates of 
vocational maturity. This is not the place 
to examine them in detail, but the task 
of defining dimensions of emotional, so- 
cial, intellectual, and physical maturity 
has somewhat resembled that of defining 
vocational maturity. The problem of 
finding indices of these dimensions of 
maturity has also had its similarities. An 
important difference, however, arises 
from the fact that much more thought 
has been given to these topics by others, 
and more indices are already available for 
use. 
It should suffice to say here that the 
other types of maturity identified fall into 
the broad categories of Biosocial (physi- 
cal and intellectual), Environmental, 
Personality, and Developmental Tasks. In 
the first group are the dimensions of 
chronological age, pubescence, and in- 
telligence, measured in familiar ways. In 
the second category are socioeconomic 
status (measured by a modification of 
Warner's Index of Status Characteristics 
[17]), cultural stimulation (measured by 
an inventory of richness of environmental 
stimuli), urban-rural status, parental com- 
munity participation (assessed by organi- 
zational memberships and roles), religion, 
intactness of the family, parental percep- 
tion of the boy, parental aspirations for 
the boy, parental participation in voca- 
tional planning (based on content analysis 
of interviews with boys and parents), and 
family cohesiveness (content analysis of 
interviews). Personality factors or dimen- 
sions assessed include emotional maturity 
(ratings of interview material), social 
maturity (ratings based on interviews), 
general adjustment (total problems on the 
Mooney Problem Checklist and total 
score on Rotter Incomplete Sentences 
Test), discrepancy between aspirations 
and expectations, and self-concept. The 
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Developmental Tasks encountered by the 
boys have been classified as independence 
training (content analysis of interviews), 
group acceptance (Guess Who Test), 
school achievement (grades in common 
subjects), school activities, community 
participation, and work (having or not 
having had a job before ninth grade). 


USE OF THE INDICES 


It is anticipated that, after the statisti- 
cal analyses of the internal consistency 
and interrelations of the nineteen indices 
of vocational maturity have been com- 
pleted, some of the indices will be so 
highly intercorrelated as to justify the 
conclusion that they measure the same 
dimensions, whereas a smaller number 
of homogeneous indices will remain, the 
intercorrelations of which will be low 
enough to make their independent use 
worth while, but high enough to justify 
classifying them all as measures of voca- 
tional maturity. This expectation is based 
on the postulate that development does 
not progress evenly along all dimensions 
at once, but is actually somewhat accel- 
erated in some dimensions while some- 
what retarded in others. Similarly, it is 
hypothesized that the correlations be- 
tween the indices of vocational maturity 
and the indices of other aspects of ma- 
turity will be low enough to justify 
using the concept of vocational maturity. 

If this proves to be the case, it will 
then be meaningful to construct a voca- 
tional maturity profile like that illus- 
trated in Exhibit D, page 163. 

The boy whose vocational maturity 
scores are shown on this profile is one of 
the subjects of the Career Pattern Study, 
and was studied first in 1951-52 when he 
was in the ninth grade and fourteen years 
old. The solid line indicates his scores 
as a ninth grader. Most of the standard 
scores are approximations based on actual 
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raw scores and actual distributions, a few 
are estimated from incomplete data, and 
a few are the actual standard scores. The 
profile is presented on this tentative basis 
for this one case, in the belief that it may 
be helpful to illustrate the type of data 
which will be made available and the type 
of interpretations which will be made 
possible by the use of the concept and 
indices of vocational maturity. 

As the profile reveals, John Dunn is 
somewhat more concerned about voca- 
tional and related choices than is the 
average fourteen-yéar-old, being about 
one and three-quarters sigma above the 
mean, on Dimension I, Index A, Concern 
with Choice. He does not stand so high 
on Dimension II, Information and Plan- 
ning, in which area his status is in fact 
uneven: he is two sigmas below the 
average fourteen-year-old on Specificity 
of Information, whereas he is at the mean 
on Specificity of Planning. The implica- 
tions are interesting, for here is a boy who 
is somewhat more concerned with choice 
than his peers, and who has done as much 
planning as they have but has done it on 
the basis of considerably less information 
about his preferred occupation than is 
typical at his age. 

John makes a good showing on the 
Consistency Dimension: he did not 
change preferences during the course of 
this school year, and his preferences re- 
mained in the same general field, at the 
same general level, and in the same family 
of occupations. 

In the fourth Dimension, Trait Crystal- 
lization, this boy’s development is more 
uneven. While he was one sigma above 
the mean of his grade in his aptitude- 
interest development, as judged by a com- 
parison of his ninth grade scores with his 
twelfth grade scores (Present-Ultimate 
Test Status) he had only secondary inter- 
est patterns (Patterning of Interests) as 


compared with the 67 per cent of the 
group who had primary interest patterns 
as judged by Darley’s technique. This is 
the case, although his Interest Maturity 
Score on Strong’s Vocational Interest 
Blank is somewhat above the mean for 
his peers. Similarly, he is one-half sigma 
below the mean insofar as the Independ- 
ence of his vocational behavior is con- 
cerned, despite the fact that his Attitudes 
are rather more realistic than those of 
most boys his age, and his Values system 
is rather well defined for his age. 

In the fifth Dimension, Wisdom of 
Vocational Preference, John Dunn again 
shows rather uneven but on the whole 
favorable development. While his Abili- 
ties and Preferences and his Activities 
and Preferences agree about as well as 
do those of most of his peers, his Meas- 
ured Interests and Preferences agree 
much better than do those of his peers; 
even his Fantasy Preferences (what he 
would like to do if he could really have 
his way) agree well with his Measured 
Interests; the Level of his Preferred Occu- 
pation agrees well with his Occupational 
Level score on Strong’s Vocational Inter- 
est Blank; and his Preferred Occupation 
is rather more accessible than is true of 
the preferences of his peers. 

In summarizing, it may be said that 
John Dunn is at or above the average of 
his grade group in vocational maturity. 
The one low point on his profile is his 
information about his preferred occupa- 
tion, his vocational behavior (part-time 
and summer work and related experience) 
has not been so independent of the home 
as one would expect in view of other 
indices, his abilities and preferences do 
not match quite so well as one might 
anticipate in such a mature boy but they 
are not actually much out of line, and 
his interests are not so well differentiated 
as one might expect them to be. The boy 
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might therefore benefit from counseling 
and exploratory activities which would 
give him more information about engi- 
neering (his preferred field of work), 
from help in getting and using work ex- 
perience which would develop more inde- 
pendence, and from counseling and ex- 
ploratory activities which would give him 
a better understanding of his occupational 
abilities and might further refine and 
clarify his vocational interests. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out 
that one further important stage of work 
must be completed before full and confi- 
dent use may be made of these indices 
of vocational maturity. That is the valida- 
tion stage. It will not be enough to de- 
velop indices called vocational maturity, 
to demonstrate that they are homoge- 
neous, only moderately intercorrelated, 
and only slightly correlated with indices 
of other aspects of maturity. The rela- 
tionship of these vocational maturity in- 
dices to subsequent adolescent and adult 
vocational development, achievement, 
and adjustment must also be determined. 
It is our plan to report the completed 
work on the developmental stage de- 
scribed here in a monograph to be pub- 
lished during the coming year.* The 
work on the later stage, validation, is 
now in the data collection phase and 
will be reported in a later monograph. 

*D. E. Super and Associates, “The Voca- 
tional Development of Ninth Grade Boys.” Ca- 
reer Pattern Study Monograph No. 2 (New 


York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege). 
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EXHIBIT A 


VocaTionaL Maruriry Dimensions 
AND INDICES 


I. ORIENTATION TO VOCATIONAL CHOICE 
+ A. Concern with Choice 
1. Awareness of need for choice 
2. Awareness of factors in choice 
3- Awareness of contingency fac- 
tors 
— B. Use of Resources in Orientation 
C. Range of Occupational Informa- 
tion (Jobs in General) 


. INFORMATION AND PLANNING ABOUT PRE- 
FERRED OCCUPATION 
+ A. Specificity of Information about 
Preferred Occupation 
1. Requirements 
2. Duties 
3. Conditions of work 
+ Op rtunities 
+ B. Specificity of Planning about Pre- 
ferred Occupation 
1. High school planning 
2. Planning for post-high school 
training 
3. Planning for entry 
4- Planning for advancement 
C. Possession of a Vocational Pref- 
erence 


III. CONSISTENCY OF VOCATIONAL PREFERENCES 


+ A. Consistency of Preferences over 
Period of Time 

+ B. Consistency of Preferences within 
Occupational Fields 

+ C. Consistency of Preferences within 
Occupational Levels 

+ D. Consistency of Preferences within 
Occupational Families 

. CRYSTALLIZATION OF TRAITS 

+ A. Standing with respect to Inter- 
mediate or Ultimate Test Status 

+ B. Degree of Patterning of Measured 
Interests 

+ C. Interest Maturity 

+ D. Vocational Independence 


1. Acceptance of responsibility 
for choice 


2. Extent of planning activity 
3. Source of work 

4. Auspices of work 

5. Supervision on the job 


6. Nature of responsibility on job 
7. Extent of experience 

+ E. Realism of Attitudes toward 
Work 
1. Acceptance of work 

+ F. Degree of Patterning of Work 
Values 

o G. Agreement between Adolescent 
and Adult Occupational Rank- 
ings 

WISDOM OF VOCATIONAL PREFERENCES 

+ A. Relationship between Abilities 
and Preferences 

+ B. Relationship between Activities 
and Preferences 

+ C. Relationship between Measured 
Interests and Preferences 

+ D. Relationship between Measured 
Interests and Fantasy Preferences 

+ E. Relationship between Occupa- 
tional Level of Strong VIB and 
Level of Preference 

+ F. Social and Economic Accessibil- 
ity of Preferred Occupation 

— G. Compatibility of Role Imposed . 
by Occupation with 
Boy’s Self-Concept 

— H. Compatibility of Boy's and Oc- 
cupation’s Values 

— L Judge’s Rating of Wisdom of 


EXHIBIT B 
Inpex [A—Concern Cuoice 


Component 1. AWARENESS OF NEED FOR 


CHOICE 


Element: a. Immediate Choices 


b. Intermediate Choices 
. Ultimate Choices 


c 
Component 2. ACCEPTANCE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


FOR CHOICE 


Element: a. Acceptance-Rejection 


Component 3. AWARENESS OF FACTORS IN 


CHOICE 


Element: a. Requirements 


b. Conditions of Work 
c. Opportunities 
d. Parental Attitudes 


Component 4. AWARENESS OF CONTINGENCY 


FACTORS 


Element: a. Continued Parental Approval 


b. Continued Financial Means 
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EXHIBIT C 


Scorinc SCALE For 
Inpex [A—Concern Wirn Cuoice 


Component 1. AWARENESS OF NEED FOR 
CHOICE 


The following are sample statements to be 
used as guides in scoring. 


Element a: Immediate Choices (high 
school curricula and courses) 

o. No mention of concern. 

1. Mentions a need to choose, or one 
or more available choices. 

I don’t know yet what courses I'll 
take next term, or 
I may take Shop or Ag. 

2. Mentions a choice or steps to aid in 
making a choice. 

I plan to take all the Math I can, or 

I'm going to talk to somebody who 
took it last year to find out 
what it’s like. 

3. Mentions reason(s) for a choice. 

I to take all the Math I can 
ause I like to work with num- 
bers, or 
I’m good at it, 

4- Mentions relationships of immediate 
to intermediate and/or ultimate 
choice. 

I plan to take all the Math I can 


because it will help me get into 
engineering school, or 

An engineer has to know a lot 
about Math. 

5. Mentions steps for the implementa- 
tion of immediate choice. 

1 have talked with my Math 
teacher and counselor about it, 
and they think I can swing it. 

Element b: Intermediate Choices (col- 
lege, technical institute, ap- 
prenticeship, learner’s job) 

o. No mention of concern. 
1. Mentions the need to choose, or one 
or more available choices. 

I don’t know whether I'll go to a 
2-year, or a 4-year college, or 

When I finish high school I'll de- 
cide about college. 

2. Mentions a choice or steps to aid in 
making a choice. 

I want to go to an engineering col- 
lege. 

3. Mentions reason(s) for a choice. 

I'll probably go to engineering 
school because I’ve always liked 
Math and drawing, or 

My parents expect me to go. 

4- Mentions relationship of intermediate 
to ultimate choice. 

You have to have a college degree 
to be an engineer, or 

You need at least two years of col- 
lege to work in engineering. 

5. Mentions steps for the implementa- 
tion of intermediate choice. 

I've talked with my counselor 
about MIT and RPI, and I’ve 
studied their catalogues. 
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c. Military Service 
d. Special (Economic) Contin- 
gencies 
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EXHIBIT D 


Vocational Marturiry Prorie or Joun Dunn 
(Acruat or Estimatep Scores—Normine Nor Comp.erep) 


Standard Scores 


30 35 40 45 50 55 6 65 70 75 80 


Concern With Choice 


Specificity of Information = 


Specificity of Planning 


- Consistency - Time 


. Consistency - Field 


. Consistency - Level 


- Consistency - Family 


Present Interest Test Status 


. Patterning of Interests (4 categories) 


- Interest Maturity 


Vocational Independence 


Realism - Attitudes 


- Patterning of Work Values 


Relationship: Abilities-Preferences 


Relationship: Activities-Preferences 


- Relationship: Interests-Preferences 


Relationship: Interests-Fantasy 


Relationship: Strong OL - Pref. OL 


Accessibility of Preference 
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Talented Youth: Our Future Leaders* 


A. HARRY PASSOW 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, AND RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, 
HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION 


ne late Leta S. Hollingworth, who 

pioneered at Teachers College in 
research on the education of gifted chil- 
dren, said in one of her last addresses, six- 
teen years ago, “The times cry out for 
leaders to guide the people safely in a 
world where, without vision, more peo- 
ple will perish in more different ways, 
than have ever perished before.”* Since 
that time, science, technology, and inter- 
national relations have reached a point 
where our need for leaders with vision 
is even more urgent. 

All society profits from the work of 
relatively few talented individuals who 
have been able to achieve in areas in 
which they had outstanding ability. The 
general welfare, the standard of living, 
the cultural level of our nation all depend 
to a great extent on the contributions of 
a comparatively small number of citizens 
—persons who have developed their un- 
usual potential and who are providing 

*All Lecture Discussion, July 8, 1955. 

Professor Passow has for some years na 
research associate in the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation. At present 
he is directing the Institute's investigation into 
the education of talented children. He is co- 
author of two recent publications: Planning for 


Talented Youth: Considerations for Public 
Schools and Training Curriculum Leaders for 


Cooperative Research. 
1Leta S. Holli “What We Know 


About the Early Selection and Li ges , of 
Leaders.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 40 
(April 1939), p- $75. 
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leadership in areas of specialized talents. 
In almost every aspect of our lives we 
need the intelligence, the critical judg- 
ment, the creativity of talented people. 
While by no means all our leaders are 
talented individuals, there is little doubt 
that if we are to maintain and advance 
our cultural standards and position of 
world leadership, we must identify and 
develop our talented youth in ways that 
will insure their filling the leadership gap. 

Our nation has need for a great num- 
ber and variety of talented individuals— 
persons with superior potential in socially 
valuable areas. We need individuals who 
are intelligent, imaginative, and educated 
—-to provide leadership through their 
planning, creating, inventing, building, 
and teaching. We need philosophers and 
physicists, teachers and technicians, his- 
torians and humanists, mathematicians 
and musicians, executives and engineers. 
We need these talented persons in un- 
precedented numbers, not only to re- 
plenish the talent reservoir as each gen- 
eration must, but because an increasingly 
complex culture has multiplied our re- 
quirements for trained specialists. 

To find and nurture talented children 
and youth is essential to the welfare of 
the country as well as to the self-fulfill- 
ment of the individual. Where talent is 
not developed or is misused, both society 
and the individual suffer. 


! 
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A CHALLENGE TO PLANNERS 
FOR ALL CHILDREN 


This, then, is the challenge to our 
schools—to focus some of our best educa- 
tional leadership and professional think- 
ing on planning appropriately for tal- 
ented youth. We cannot leave the tal- 
ented child to his own devices, for the 
evidence is mounting to show that, while 
some individuals do emerge despite lack 
of recognition or guidance, many others 
do not. Nor should there be raised a false 
conflict between education for all chil- 
dren and special provisions for the educa- 
tion of the talented. The Educational Pol- 
icies Commission recently wrote, “To 
educate the gifted at the expense of edu- 
cating the vast majority of children 
would deny American principles. Never- 
theless, to neglect the gifted would equ- 
ally deny American principles and also 
endanger national welfare by a wastage 
of talent.”? 

In terms of ability, equality of educa- 
tional opportunity does not mean iden- 
tity. Where ability is concerned, equality 
consists of providing equally well for all 
kinds and levels of individual differences. 
Nor need we fear that in making special 
provisions for these children with out- 
standing potential, an intellectual or artis- 
tic elite will be created. If the school sees 
itself as a hothouse for democracy, it will 
view the emerging citizens under its 
jurisdiction as whole people with differ- 
ences in needs, abilities, and interests. The 
school’s problem is to cultivate both the 
development of special aptitudes and the 
values, skills, and knowledge which will 
equip every youth—including those who 
are talented—to function adequately in a 
democratic society. 


2 Educational Policies Commission, Public 
Education and the Future of America (Wash- 
ington, D. C., NEA, 1955), p. 52. 


By total school planning, by planning 
that is systematic rather than hapazard, 
by mobilizing many resources, by apply- 
ing past research and courageously test- 
ing potential techniques, a school can 
come to grips with the many problems 
which challenge the educators of talented 
youth. 


IDENTIFYING TALENTED YOUTH 


It is true that we do not have a com- 
prehensive theory of the phenomenon of 
talent. We do not know the extent to 
which it is singular or plural, general or 
specific, inborn or acquired. We think 
that intelligence, critical judgment, and 
creativity are essential components of all 
talents and that these are coupled with 
interest, special aptitudes, and motivation 
for achievement.2 We do know that 
we are not dealing with a discrete com- 
modity but rather with individuals who 
have many different characteristics, some 
with the common quality of outstanding- 
ness. Giftedness seems to be a qualitative 
difference, one of kind and degree. And 
we do know that talent exists, can be 
recognized, and, at least to a certain ex- 
tent, can be measured. 

Adequate identification programs can 
be designed which will use a variety of 
procedures and techniques to help select 
those youngsters who, because of their 
unusual potential, require educational ex- 
periences which are qualitatively differ- 
ent from those offered the average child. 
Interestingly, as Kotschnig (speaking of 
the United States) has pointed out: 


This country has done more than any other 
to develop methods by which to ascertain 
differences in aptitudes and individual excel- 
lence; prompted by a mistaken egalitarian- 


* A. H. Passow and others, Planning for Tal- 
ented Youth: Basic Considerations for Public 
Schools (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia, 1955), pp. 17-29. 
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ism, it has done less than other countries to 
recognize the social and educational impli- 
cations of these differences.* 

Certain characteristics of the child who 
is intellectually gifted help to point him 
out and, at the same time, suggest ways 
to further his progress. The academically 
gifted child usually learns more than the 
average child and more quickly; in areas 
of strong interest, he has the ability to 
concentrate and devote great efforts to a 
given task; he is able to initiate activity 
and make original contributions, he is 
consumed with curiosity and is not con- 
tent with mere drill; he is highly ex- 
ploratory and participates in a wide 
variety of endeavors; he is quite autono- 
mous and can work at problem solving 
independently; he handles abstract con- 
cepts and ideas easily; he tends toward 
non-conformity in some areas; and he 
has a concern for the world in which he 
lives. We have similar pictures, although 
not quite so extensive, of children talented 
in areas other than academic. 


MEETING EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
OF THE TALENTED 


Schools can take several approaches to 
providing appropriate educational op- 
portunities for talented youth. Admin- 
istratively, schools can accelerate or 
group students on the basis of some spe- 
cial ability, or enrich programs for chil- 
dren in heterogeneous classes or combine 
some of these three procedures. Research 
has indicated that each of these admin- 
istrative plans can contribute to academic 
achievement without necessarily creating 
social or emotional adjustment problems. 
What the effects of these adaptations are 
insofar as leadership development is con- 
cerned has not been adequately studied. 


M. the Elite in 
Europe,” Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 
13 ( 1939), p. 80. 


The talented youngster who is accel- 
erated, for example, may be with chil- 
dren who are physically, emotionally, or 
socially more mature and, as a result, may 
not exercise much social leadership in 
that group. However, as a consequence 
of acceleration, he may complete his 
formal schooling earlier and be in a posi- 
tion to perform creatively and produc- 
tively and thus exercise leadership in a 
socially valuable area. Children in special 
classes may not be selected by other stu- 
dents for certain leadership positions, but 
this grouping may make it possible to 
provide them with experiences which 
will enable them to fill leadership roles 
in other situations at other times. 

Each of the administrative adaptations, 
alone or in combination with others, has 
advantages and disadvantages for helping 
the school attain certain goals. Rather 
than automatically condemn any of them, 
schools should experiment with those ar- 
rangements which seem to have most 
promise for achieving speciai objectives. 
Research suggests that each of these plans 
works for some children, in some talent 
areas, at certain grade levels. Schools 
need to remember that whatever plan is 
used, the goal is to build a richer, more 
stimulating, more challenging environ- 
ment in which talents may be developed. 

A program which is rich for a majority 
of youngsters may not necessarily provide 
adequately for students with outstanding 
abilities. Administrative adaptations can 
facilitate enrichment opportunities, but 
such plans per se do not guarantee more 
appropriate experiences. The quality of 
instruction and guidance and the wealth 
and diversity of resources determine the 
degree of enrichment. Learning experi- 
ences which are qualitatively different 
from those the average child has, are re- 
quired to meet the special needs of the 
talented youth. 
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Most intellectually gifted children 
learn to read very early, many even be- 
fore coming to schoo}. They can be pro- 
vided with opportunities for developing 
the basic skills—reading, communication, 
computation, and so forth—earlier than 
other children and can then essay to 
achieve deeper understanding of the cul- 
tural heritage and the disciplines. In those 
areas in which they have unusual aptitude 
and interest, they can develop both 
breadth and depth as they acquire con- 
cepts and knowledges beyond what is 
normal for other students. Mathematics 
and science, for example, can be liberat- 
ing subjects, contributing to both general 
and professional education. 

By building basic skills earlier, we can 
make it possible for the talented youth to 
spend additional time developing com- 
petence in his special aptitude area as well 
as acquiring information and skills essen- 
tial to understanding society and the cul- 
tural heritage. Programs should place 
more emphasis on building concepts, 
understanding relationships, mastering 
content, developing skills, and thinking 
critically. Extensive opportunities for 
creative expression, experimentation, in- 
dependent study, research, intellectual 
pursuits, and skill practice should be pro- 
vided. While it is true that all children 
can profit from such experiences, these 
kinds of opportunities are essential for 
gifted children if they are to develop 
their potential. 

In some areas, enrichment may be pro- 
vided by differences in instructional 
methods and materials or by adding 
courses where current offerings are too 
limited. Facilities such as art rooms, lab- 
oratories, music practice rooms, li- 
braries, and shops, where students may 
work extra hours, can increase oppor- 
tunities for talented youth. More, and 
more varied, extra-class activities and co- 


operative efforts with community youth- 
serving agencies may also enrich learnings 
for the gifted. Enrichment must not be 
thought of as something additional tacked 
onto a normal program. Programs for 
the gifted should provide flexibility of 
class organization, procedures, and re- 
quirements to insure mastery of the spe- 
cific knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
essential for maximum achievement in 
intellectual and aesthetic pursuits. Enrich- 
ment must be planned for as an integral 
part of ongoing activities of the gifted 
child, providing greater depth and 
breadth in learning. 


TALENT DEVELOPMENT AND 
GENERAL WELFARE 


Coupled with the problems of develop- 
ing the special abilities of the talented 
youth are the difficulties in insuring that 
such potential is used for the good of 
society and not for selfish purposes. Be- 
cause the gifted youth of today may be 
the leader of tomorrow, he must learn to 
understand and appreciate his responsibili- 
ties to soci as well as its rewards. 
Edward L. Thorndike once said: 


It is the great good fortune of mankind that 
there is a substantial positive correlation be- 
tween intelligence and morality, including 
good-will toward one’s fellows. Conse- 
quently, our superiors in ability are on the 
average our benefactors, and it is often 
safer to trust our interests to them than to 
ourselves. No group of men can be expected 
to act one hundred per cent in the interest 
of mankind, but this group of the ablest men 
will come nearest to that ideal.® 


The talented, as our future leaders, will 
come nearest that ideal of benefiting man- 
kind only if we present them with the 
kinds of educational experiences which 


*E. L. Thorndike, “How May We Improve 
the Selection, Training and Life-Work of 
Leaders?” Teachers College Record, Vol. 40 
(April 1939), p. 596. 
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stimulate democratic attitudes, tolerance, 
sensitivity to the problems of their fellow 
men, and self-understanding. 

Because gifted youth learn more and 
faster than average children, they absorb 
basic skills earlier than their peers, leav- 
ing time for enriching experiences to de- 
velop these desirable traits. If we want 
them to acquire positive attitudes toward 
their fellow men, they can use the time 
saved, for example, in studying various 
aspects of community living. 

How often we hear complaints about 
the calibre of some of our politicians! 
Yet many able persons seem to steer away 
from political leadership. The attitudes 
of the general public toward political 
leaders partly accounts for this. The ex- 
perience of the Citizenship Education 
Project of Teachers College indicates 
that students who participate actively in 
the political life of a community develop 
more positive attitudes toward civic af- 
fairs and service. We can make some time 
available for enriching community ex- 
periences because gifted students do not 
need as much drill and routine—in fact, 
they react negatively to excess drill. With 
time to spare we can, for example, in- 
troduce gifted students to the skills of 
negotiation and compromise which are 
so essential in our divided world. 

Similarly, we can make opportunities 
available in the school setting for develop- 
ing the kinds of feelings and motivation 
which will turn the talented youth’s ef- 
forts toward constructive channels. We 
must consciously and continuously pro- 
vide experiences which stress the respon- 
sibility for using one’s talents for the 
benefit of society as well as self. 


NEED FOR DIFFERENT KINDS 
OF LEADERS 


Our society needs many different kinds 
of leaders—leaders of people, in ideas, 


in invention, in creation. While there are 
overlapping areas in these kinds of leader- 
ship, there are also distinguishing fea- 
tures, and it is likely that some individuals 
will lead in several ways. Schools must 
make provisions for developing each of 
these kinds of leaders. Does the leader of 
men, for example, need the same skills as 
the leader in ideas? Should we expect the 
research scientist to have the same social 
graces and concern for interpersonal re- 
lationships as the political leader? Un- 
doubtedly all leaders need certain basic 
skills if they are to participate effectively 
as citizens in a democratic society—but 
at what point should we attempt to culti- 
vate differences in our educational pro- 
gram? We need to assess the factors in- 
volved rather carefully, especially in the 
light of Terman’s recent findings that 
there are significant differences between 
the early interests and social attitudes of 
those who became physical scientists and 
those students who majored in the social 
sciences, law, and the humanities.* 
While our society has become more 
and more specialized in some respects, it 
has become more generalized in others. 
We have come to need and to expect a 
high degree of specialization in one’s per- 
formance area—his profession, vocation 
or art—and at the same time we have 
come to need and expect greater under- 
standing of what goes on in the world. 
The role of the scientist today, for ex- 
ample, is quite different from his role a 
quarter of a century ago. The nuclear 
physicist works independently, but he 
also is a member of a research team. His 
concern is not solely with the science of 
the atom, but he is called upon to par- 
ticipate in discussions about the political 
and economic effects of his research. 


*L. M. Terman, “Are Scientists Different?” 
Scientific American, Vol. 192 (January 1955), 
PP- 25-29. 
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Other kinds of specialists need similar 
skills, particularly where a halo effect 
exists and a leader in one area is looked 
upon for leadership in another. 

In order to know and understand what 
is going on, the individual must have a 
tremendous variety of knowledge and 
insight. We can help our talented youth 
acquire both specialization and generali- 
zation if we capitalize on their unusual 
capacities. Flexibility in time, schedules, 
and requirements will make it possible 
for the student to develop the skills and 
knowledge needed for achievement in 
high level areas. More efficient use of 
talented youth’s daily programs will pay 
off in the degree of productivity at- 
tained. As we develop educational pro- 
grams, it will be well to remember that 
we are concerned with providing for 
different kinds of leadership. 


BUILDING A DESIRABLE 
CLIMATE 


Talented youth need help and train- 
ing in understanding and communicating 
with others. They need help in establish- 
ing the skills and convictions which will 
enable them to maintain and even fight 
for their own point of view if they feel 
it is important, and, at the same time, be 
able to understand the other fellow’s 
point of view. Unfortunately, our cul- 
tural attitudes toward outstandingness of 
any kind make this difficult. The non- 
conformist, the creative thinker, the child 
who proposes unusual or novel solutions 
to problems may be ridiculed by his less 
gifted peers. This seems to be particu- 
larly true where there is a great gap in 
abilities. 

This poses a major problem in recog- 
nizing and encouraging future leaders. 
While there is merit, in some respects, in 
separating the talented so that their ideas 
and creativity can thrive without derision 


and rebuff from their less highly en- 
dowed peers, at the same time, the gifted 
need the invigoration of some contacts 
and interaction with those whom they 
may eventually lead. 

We need work from both ends in cor- 
recting this climate, helping the gifted 
to accept his peers while helping the less 
highly endowed to understand better and 
to get along more comfortably with the 
gifted child, without looking upon un- 
usual competence as being queer or ab- 
normal. 

Connected with these problems in un- 
derstanding is the fact that intellectual 
or artistic giftedness does not assure 
emotional stability and social adjustment. 
On the contrary, it may make such sta- 
bility more difficult in a situation which 
lacks understanding and promotes frus- 
trations. We need to help the talented 
child attain social and emotional balance, 
but this is probably accomplished by aid- 
ing him to develop competence in his 
area of potential at the sane time he is 
understanding the world around him. 
Thorndike suggested a balance: 

We want them to acquire decent manners 
and morals, indeed somewhat better man- 
ners and morals than we —— of the gen- 
eral run of children, but probably we do - 
want to wreck superior intellects by 

too hard to engraft on them such 


personal qualities as as in conflict, 
cooperativeness, sociability charm.’ 


NEED TO INCREASE TALENT 
RESERVOIR 


We must give careful attention to the 
talent needs of our generation. We must 
not be swept away by the demands of 
any one group. In the professional fields, 
for example, “with a population twice as 
large as that of 1900, the nation employs 


‘E, L. Thorndike, “Gifted Children in Small 
Cities.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 42 
(February 1941), p. 422. 
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4 times as many men and women.”® It is 
obvious that the need for specialized tal- 
ents will continue to grow as specializa- 
tion increases and new areas of knowl- 
edge continue to open up. The current 
demands for scientists and engineers, for 
example, must be studied in proper per- 
spective for our total talent requirements. 
Vannevar Bush has cautioned us: 


Plans for the discovery and development of 
scientific talent must be related to the other 
needs of society for high ability; science, in 
the words of the man in the streets, must 
not, and must not try to, hog it all... . 
There is never enough ability at high levels 
to satisfy all the needs of the nation, we 
would not seek to draw into science any 
more of it than science’s proportionate 
share.° 


We need desperately to improve the 
quantity and quality of our scientific 
manpower and we must make immediate 
strides in this direction. But, we must 
not increase our science manpower at the 
expense of the humanities or social 
sciences. We must rather try to increase 
our talent reservoir in all areas by better 
identification and more appropriate edu- 
cational opportunities. In fact, our needs 
for scientists, engineers, and mathemati- 
cians may dramatize the situation and 
cause us to mobilize our efforts to in- 
crease the talent reservoir by identifying, 
motivating, and developing the youth 
who are currently being lost through in- 
adequate or inappropriate education. 


GOALS FOR TALENTED YOUTH 


What do we want from these talented 
youth who will be our future leaders? 
We want them to be good citizens—in- 


*D. Wolfle, America’s Resources of Spe- 
cialized Talent (New York, Harper & Brothers, 
), p. 2. 
"TUekenes Bush, Science, the Endless Fron- 
tier (Washington, D. C. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1945), p- 136. 


terested in and concerned with the prob- 
lems of their fellow men, recognizing 
that their unusual potential places addi- 
tional responsibilities on them. We want 
them to have developed their potential 
as fully as possible so that they can 
achieve in some specialized area beyond 
what the average person can attain. We 
want them to have the skills and knowl- 
edge which will enable them to choose 
the best in their own culture and to 
understand and appreciate other cultures. 
We want them to be able to think criti- 
cally and objectively, to formulate cre- 
ative ideas. We want them to develop 
emotional stability and social adjustment, 
to have understanding and compassion 
for their fellow men. We want them to 
continue to grow, to have positive moti- 
vations. We want them to do these 
things because, as Pintner once said: 


It is precisely this group of individuals of 
great abiliry who, in the ge run and as a 
oup, will be the least selfish, the least 
ike Y to monopolize the good thin 
world, and by their inventions discov- 
eries, by their creative work in the arts, and 
by their contributions to government and 
social reform, by their activities in all fields, 
will in the future help humanity in its grop- 
ing struggle toward a better civilization.’° 


in this 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD 
PROGRAM 

A good school program for identify- 
ing and nurturing talented youth pos- 
sesses the following characteristics. 

1. The objectives for the develop- 
ment of talented youth are clearly de- 
fined and accepted. 

2. There is a concern with the develop- 
ment of a wide variety of talents and 
with different levels of potential. The 
program aims at identifying and edu- 

1° Rudol Pintner, “Superior Ability.” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 42 (February 
1941), 419. 
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cating not only the children of genius 
but also those of lesser stature, who may 
still make an outstanding contribution 
to society. 

3. There is a systematic program for 
the discovery of gifted children and 
youth which begins in kindergarten and 
continues throughout formal schooling. 
A variety of instruments, techniques, and 
procedures is used where appropriate. 

4. The most appropriate and effective 
methods for developing talents are 
employed—administrative, instructional, 
guidance. Curriculum modifications are 
aimed at individualizing instruction and 
providing enriched experiences. 

5. A wide variety of school and com- 
munity resources is used. The school 
works closely with other youth-serving 
agencies to provide complementary serv- 
ices for talented youth. 

6. There is a systematic attempt to de- 
velop wholesome attitudes toward the 
gifted children through greater under- 
standing. The school accepts the re- 
sponsibility for interpreting the children 
and the program to the parents, other stu- 
dents, and the community. 


7. The program is concerned with the 
intellectual, emotional, social, and physi- 
cal development of the gifted youngster. 
The school is constantly attempting to 
find a balance in program and activities. 

8. The school attempts to study and 
increase the achievement motivation of 
the talented youth, so that he will want 
to develop his potential. 

9. There is a continuous evaluation of 
the effects and effectiveness of programs 
and procedures employed by the school. 


We do not need to provide more ade- 
quately for our talented youth at the 
expense of those who are less highly 
endowed. In fact, whatever forward 
strides we make in developing programs 
for the talented will be reflected in bet- 
ter programs for all children and youth. 

If we make it possible—by systematic 
planning, by uniting our professional re- 
sources in identifying, motivating, and 
developing our able children—then, in- 
deed, our talented youth will take the 
lead in supplying the intellectual, artistic, 
creative, and moral guidance which man- 
kind needs in this anxious age. 


Measuring Institutional Quality of 
School Systems’ 
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ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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T Is not just curiosity that makes the 
conscientious teacher or administra- 
tor want to know how well he (or his 
class or his school or his system) is per- 
forming as compared with others. Par- 
ents, too, want to know how well their 
children are progressing and how good 
the schools are to which they are send- 
ing them. Both groups want to know 
whether they should push harder, ease 
off, do more of one particular kind of 
thing or less of another. Measures of 


individual or group achievement or effi- — 


cacy of methodology are essential tools 
to understanding and wisdom in per- 
formance of the jobs of both educator 
and parent. 

For the educational researcher the need 
for measures of quality is even greater, 
since his essential job is to find out why 
some schools are better ‘than others and 
then to advise practitioners regarding 
what they can do to get optimum re- 
sults. Obviously the means for determin- 
ing comparative goodness among the 

*Professor Ross serves as executive secretary 
for the Metropolitan School Study Council at 
Teachers College. In this capacity he has co- 
ordinated a large number of investigations into 
the factors which determine school quality. He 
is coauthor of a recent digest of class-size re- 


search entitled “Class-Size: The Multimillion- 
Dollar Question.” 


cases (individuals, groups, and institu- 
tions) are critical. 

While this article is written primarily 
from the experience of institutional ad- 
ministrative research, it seems reasonable 
to think that everyone—whether his 
basis of concern is that of citizen, par- 
ent, taxpayer, or educator—should be 
interested in the basic problem of the 
quality of his schools. 

To be specific, there are two direct 
uses of quality measures for an adminis- 
trator, in addition to the use he might 
make of the results of research which 
employs quality estimates. They are, with 
particular reference to schools: 

1. Diagnostic. Before the wise adminis- 
trator starts to needle teachers because 
their classes are not ten points above na- 
tional norms in arithmetic, he may well 
look at his institution and his raw ma- 
terial—the pupils—to see whether they 
have the capacity for so performing. Simi- 
larly, he and his staff should be careful in 
verbalizing the objectives or philosophy 
of the school. It may well be that some 
of the goals so glibly spoken of or writ- 
ten about are sheer impossibilities for the 
kind of institution he has. While “a man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp,” there is 
little likelihood, even in heaven, that a 
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school geared to do only the three R’s 
can develop in students a profound love 
of literature that will make them truly 
educated persons. 

2. Bench marks. It is essential that an 
administrator know where he is starting 
from as well as where he is going. Sup- 

he arouses his community, enlarges 
the budget, increases teachers’ salaries, 
and grants every whim of teachers for 
supplies. Does he know after five years of 
frenzied effort that the school as an 
institution is any better than when he 
started on his road to ulcerdom? He 
doesn’t unless he took a few status pic- 
tures at the beginning and along the way. 


IMPORTANCE OF CRITERION 
MEASUREMENT 


Let us return to the educational re- 
searcher, whose job is to find out why 
some schools are better than others in 
order to say what will get desired results 
and what will yield only frustration. 

The usual process for determining the 
“why” of school quality has been to 
identify those items in the setting or 
operation of the kind of institution un- 
der study which are related to a measure 
of quality for that kind of institution. 
Having discovered degrees of relation- 
ship between variables (measures of con- 
ditioners of quality) and criteria (quality 
measures), the next steps are a combina- 
tion of sophisticated statistics and com- 
mon sense to seek out reasonable causal 
assumptions. When this has been done, 
the researcher can hand the findings over 
to the practitioner, who then knows what 
he must protect, nourish, develop, dis- 
card, restrict, or substitute for in his 
situation if he wishes to improve upon 
or even maintain the quality of his insti- 
tution. Inventing ways to increase or re- 
move such benign or malevolent forces 
as reasearch may identify is difficult. 


The whole thing, then, hangs on the 
measurement of quality. When a re- 
search man says, “Age of staff (a con- 
ditioner specified) is positively related to 
quality (a criterion assumed)” or “Fiscal 
independence of school systems produces 
better schools than fiscal dependence,” 
the question, “How did you measure 
quality?” is perfectly legitimate and per- 
tinent. How the researcher defined and 
measured quality is the keystone of his 
arch. 

May it be assumed, for the sake of 
argument, that we have made one point: 
Measurement of the quality of institu- 
tions, as institutions, is important. That 
it can be done is the major contention of 
this discussion. 


FIRST STEP IN MEASUREMENT 


Probably the first critical item to 
settle in measuring institutional quality 
is, What is good? Definition of goodness 
—quality—need not be universal to be 
useful for quality measurement. In the 
work of Paul R. Mort and his associates, 
the capacity of an institution to take on 
better practices and discard outmoded 
ones is a dimension of goodness that has 
proved a very useful research tool be- 
cause instruments can be made to meas- 
ure schools in terms of this definition of 
what a good school is. Economy—returns 
for money spent—is just as respectable if 
not as broad a measurable dimension of 
goodness. One of the early studies in 
cost-quality relationship used such rela- 
tively simple definitions of goodness as a 
180-day school-year and 20 square feet 
of playground space available per pupil. 
A measure which this writer has used 
is based on the following definition of 
institutional excellence: A good institu- 
tion does not disregard the human quali- 
ties and rights of its employees, clients, 
or patrons. 
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In brief, the definition of goodness is 
what the test-maker says it is. If you can- 
not accept it as being valid or sufficiently 
universal, you can reserve judgment on 
the applicability of his findings or the 
findings of those who use his instrument. 
If he has not seen fit to develop some 
reasonable definition, you can ignore him. 

Binet defined intelligence to his own 
satisfaction, then he developed a test to 
measure what he had defined. Fully aware 
of the limits of this definition, many 
find the progeny of Binet’s instrument 
useful. 

To summarize, essential in educational 
research and in educational practice are 
criteria scores—scores on scales of bad- 
ness to goodness. Criteria scores are sig- 
nificant to the individual only to the de- 
gree that he can accept the definitions of 
what is bad and what is good that lie 
behind the measurement instruments 
used. Various pieces of research are 
worthy of consideration to the extent 
one can accept (1) the researcher’s confi- 
dence that the measuring devices which 
produced the criteria scores actually did 
measure the dimensions of goodness they 
claimed to measure, and (2) that what the 
tests claimed to measure are important 
aspects of general institutional or indi- 
vidual goodness. 


PROCESS AND PRODUCT 
EVALUATION 


If we accept the importance of quality 
measurement, the critical part played by 
validity of measurement, and the perti- 
nence of quality definition, the next ques- 
tion is how it may be done. There are 
two primary approaches: through the 
measurement of process and through the 
measurement of product. 

In the case of schools, it would be most 
comfortable to measure in terms of prod- 
uct, but that method has its limitations. 


The ideal measurement, in terms of 
product, would be to follow a sample of 
the graduates of the subject schools 
through the next twenty-five years of 
their lives. But this presents a number of 
difficulties. It would be very expensive; 
it would require considerable acuity in 
designing tests of comparable success, 
well-being, and social and personal ad- 
justment to be applied to the samples 
being followed; it would require great 
care in holding constant the many other 
factors that could account for eventual 
behavior of the products; and it would 
take too long. The first three objections 
could conceivably be overcome, but the 
last is a sticker. By the time a measure- 
ment was completed the schools involved 
would no longer be there; they would 
have evolved into different institutions. 

Thus, we legitimately approximate the 
true measurement of product by the use 
of achievement tests at different points 
in the period when students are in the 
process of being educated. Valuable as 
such tests as these may be in gauging 
school quality, they have two limitations: 

1. Schools are not maintained to bring 
students to specified proficiency levels at 
certain points in their school careers with- 
out concern as to whether the taught 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes will be 
available for utilization when needed 
throughout life. It matters little that a 
child knows his number facts in the fifth 
grade, if he cannot figure a 5 per cent 
discount when employed as a billing 
clerk. The chances are, of course, that 
he is more likely to be able to use the 
knowledge or skill if it is once truly 
learned, but it doesn’t necessarily follow. 
Schools are designed to raise effective in- 
telligence throughout life. 

2. Achievement test designers have be- 
come competent in measuring, generally, 
relatively narrow things. Our most 
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thoughtful citizens have seen the power 
of education as the development of hu- 
man personality: ability to apply knowl- 
edge in life situations, creative thinking 
power, wholesome degrees of socially ac- 
ceptable behavior, and independence of 
judgment. These things are the warp of 
educational purpose. Valuable as rates of 
reading speed and comprehension may 
be, as reliably as we can measure spelling 
accuracy, with whatever degree of va- 
lidity geographic fact and skill learning 
can be gauged, reading speed, spelling 
accuracy, and geographic facts are not 
the be-all and end-all of education. 

Measurement of product is important 
in gauging institutional quality, and it 
is essential in forming a rounded evalua- 
tion. Depth and breadth of this kind of 
testing can be improved, but the best we 
can do is to measure now and infer the 
future. 

Measurement in terms of process, too, 
must be an approximation. But it is prob- 


ably no more nor less so than product 
measurement alone. If institutions, par- 
ticularly schools, are evaluated in terms 
of the technological soundness of their 
processes, presumably their effective and 
permanent results may be thereby gauged. 


EXPERIENCE WITH PROCESS 
EVALUATION 


The Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil, a cooperative research organization 
maintained by seventy school communi- 
ties and affiliated with Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has used a process- 
type measuring instrument. This instru- 
ment, the Growing Edge, has provided 
criterion scores for a great deal of the 
Council’s research. 

The fundamental definition of institu- 

1 Paul R. Mort, William Vincent, and Clar- 


ence Newell, The Growing Edge (New York, 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 1944). 


tional quality behind the Growing Edge 
is what Mort calls “adaptability”—that 
is, the capacity of a school system to take 
on newer and more appropriate educa- 
tional practices. It is freely admitted that 
“adaptability” is not an all-embracing 
definition of institutional goodness, but 
it is a concrete and discrete facet suitable 
for measurement. 

The Growing Edge consists of a check- 
list of educational practices, organized 
into four sections embracing four suc- 
cinct definitions of educational purpose: 
“Teaching the Basic Skills,” “Teaching 
Basic Areas of Knowledge,” “Discover- 
ing and Developing Individual Talents,” 
and “Developing Desirable Gross Be- 
havior Patterns”—patterns such as citi- 
zenship, consideration of others, and 
scientific approaches to problem solving. 
The psychological generalization most 
predominantly embodied in the instru- 
ment is that those things which are 
learned in life-like situations are more 
likely to be retained longer and be ap- 
plied throughout life than those learned 
without reference to use. A secondary 
theme is the idea that since not all chil- 
dren learn at the same rate or in the same 
way, there must be variety in methodol- 
ogy as well as in subject matter if the 
school is to be judged good. 

This simple instrument was applied 
by a panel of observers in Council schools 
in 1945 and in 1954-55. Correlations es- 
tablished between a host of variables and 
the adaptability criterion, as measured by 
the Growing Edge, have been of con- 
siderable interest to those who wish to 
know how to make better schools. Some 
old ideas about things associated with 
school quality have been confirmed, such 
as: per-pupil expenditure of school sys- 
tems has a Pearson correlation of .61 with 
this measure; wealth of school district, 
.54; per cent of business and professional 
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workers resident in community, .44; per 
cent of staff with five or more years of 
training, .58; per cent of staff with ex- 
tensive travel experience, .59,; average 
salary of staff, .51. 

Some unsuspected relationships have 
emerged, such as: per cent of teachers 
with extensive personal libraries, .55; ratio 
of assessed to true valuation of local real 
estate, .60; per cent of school district tax 
used for debt service, .51. 

Some older ideas have been challenged. 
There is now grounds for hypotheses 
such as these: 


Older teachers are more likely to be adapt- 
able than younger ones, 

What the community really knows about 
its schools is likely to be more important in 
determining the nature of educational offer- 
ing than what the staff knows. 

School districts with an older average age 
of adult population are more likely to have 
adaptable schools than communities with 
relatively youthful average age of adult 
population.” 


To the schoo] administrator, many ac- 
tion items are suggested by these and 
other identified relationships. Among 
them are: 

1. Most teacher application forms ask 
the wrong questions if your purpose is 
to build an adaptable staff. 

2. Zoning is not an exclusive concern 
of real estate interests; doing the right 
thing to control community development 
is an excellent way to improve schools. 

3. “Public relations” in the usual sense 
is not enough; raising genuine public un- 
derstanding of educational purposes, 
powers, problems, and products is an 


* Supporting data for the three paragraphs 
immediately preceding are on file in the offices 
of the Metropolitan School Study Council. Cor- 
relation of age of staff with Growing Edge is 
.38, poll of public opinion with Growing Edge, 
43; per cent of residents over s0 with Growing 
Edge, .30. 
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essential administrative job. In-service 
training for citizens is needed at least 
as much as is in-service training for 
teachers. 

Incidentally, the 1955 Growing Edge 
scores of Council systems are consider- 
ably higher than were those of 1945, 
confirming the hypothesis that good edu- 
cational practices tend to spread at a 
predictable rate. 

The Growing Edge is not the only 
instrument for measuring institutional 
quality of concern to the Metropolitan 
School Study Council; there is also the 
Time Scale.* The Time Scale is a list of 
twenty-two educational provisions. The 
school system being gauged is asked to 
indicate the date of introduction into its 
schools of each listed item. By reference 
to a table, each of the twenty-two dates 
entered is given a weighted value. The 
earlier the date of introduction of that 
educational provision in the history of 
diffusion of that provision, the higher the 
point value given the respondent system 
on that item. Summation of point values 
gives a system score. 

The Associated Public School Systems, 
a nation-wide research cooperative of 200 
school systems, is using an adaptation of 
the Time Scale* to obtain quality scores 
for its research program. 

The definition of goodness employed 
by the Time Scale is, of course, the same 
as that utilized by the Growing Edge, 
namely, “adaptability.” 


FURTHER STEPS INDICATED 


This author has been experimenting 
with two other process-type quality 


* Paul R. Mort and Truman Pierce, A Time 
Scale for Measuring the Adaptability of School 
Systems (New York, Metropolitan School Study 
Council, 1947). 

* Published by the Associated Public School 
Systems (New York, 1954). 
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measures for institutions. One of these is 
organized on the basis of widely accepted 
generalizations as to how children learn. 
It consists of practices illustrative of 
such principles as: 

Children learn by reacting, and what they 


learn are their reactions. 


Interest is a phenomenon of growth, and 
intrinsic interests are more powerful than 
extrinsic interests. 


Individuals differ in all sorts of ways; 

therefore learning must start from where 
the learner is and move to each student’s 
unique potential. 
By checking off the practices present, as 
well as by giving a series of subjective 
judgments regarding the recognition in 
the classroom of these generalizations, 
the observer rates a sample of classrooms 
in a system. An average of classroom 
ratings gives a system rating. 

The other approach is the one referred 
to earlier in this article: an evaluation of 
school systems in terms of concern for 
human rights and interests. For want of 
a better name, this definition of institu- 
tional goodness has been called “democ- 
racy in administration.” 

Other approaches to improving and 
rounding out quality measurement of 
institutions are under way. Following 
leads indicated by William Dunlap in 
1947,° Roper Larson of the Great Neck, 
N. Y., school system is working on an 
instrument to gauge school quality, using 
process measures consistent with sound 
and careful management, or prudence, 
as the definition of goodness. 

Perhaps by a combination of measures 
using a variety of definitions of quality, 

5 William Dunlap, “Prudentiality in Public 
School Systems.” Unpublished Ed. D. Project, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 


a well-rounded system of process evalua- 
tion can be developed. 

Lorne Woollatt, currently of the Balti- 
more city school system, developed, with 
the help of the Citizenship Education 
Project and for use in the New York 
Central School Study, a depth instrument 
on the quality of processes used in the 
teaching of citizenship. Harold Clark, of 
the Teachers College, Columbia, faculty, 
has suggested an instrument for measur- 
ing the extent and quality of processes 
used in the teaching of material for mak- 
ing future citizens more literate in terms 
of economic issues. The possibility of 
depth measurement in terms of specific 
educational goals opens up a whole new 
vista in process-type evaluation of insti- 
tutional quality. 

It is to be hoped that eventually we 
will be able to combine the strengths of 
process-type measurement with product- 
type measurement. It is conceivable that 
some research organization will work out 
a plan for measuring educational institu- 
tions from many viewpoints in proper 
proportion. Such rounded measurement 
probably would include: 

1. Some kind of school achievement 
quotients in skills and knowledge in 
which measures of mental and chrono- 
logical ages of students are combined in 
the denominators. 

2. Measures of student personality de- 
velopment and adjustment. 

3- Process-type evaluative instruments 
more sharply focused in terms of defini- 
tions of goodness, technology of educa- 
tion, and purposes of education. 

Then educational researchers can an- 
swer the question, “How did you meas- 
ure quality?” with even more confidence 
than they do now. 


il 


T 18 often alleged that professors of 
I education and the material which 
they teach are illiberal. In response to 
such accusations one is reminded of a 
summation which the late Ralph Linton 
made of the findings of anthropology. 
Said he, in effect, “If you make a cross- 
cultural survey of any conceivable be- 
havioral pattern, one generalization and 
only one is always possible, namely, some 
do and some don’t.” 

However, the critics differ with re- 
spect to which kind of educationist of- 
fends most. Mortimer Smith suggests 
that the educational historians (who, he 
reported, are often historians as well) 
and the educational philosophers (who 
are sometimes, said he, also philosophers) 
are the least objectionable of all.t On the 
other hand, Arthur Bestor led a New 
York City audience to believe that 
courses in these areas are of all courses 
in education least justifiable.? With such 
disagreement among the critics it is ap- 

* The substance of this article was presented 
to the philosophy of education section of the 


1955 meeting of the National Society of Col- 
Teachers of Education. 
essor Borrowman’s book, The Liberal 
and Technical in Teacher Education, will a 
ar soon in the Teachers College Seudies in 
ucation Series, published by ee Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College. He is coauthor 
of a forthcoming volume on public education 
for use by high school students. 

Mortimer Smith, The Diminished Mind 
(Chicago, Henry Regnery, 1954), p. 95. 

* This position was expressed in conjunction 
with Mr. Bestor’s statement “How Should 
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parent that the professors of education 
are in danger of being divided, if not 
conquered. Quite obviously they must 
correct error wherever it occurs, with- 
out making invidious distinctions among 
themselves. 

For better or worse, educational lead- 
ers are involved in a battle for the public 
mind. There is a zest which comes of 
giving battle for a cause with no holds 
barred, and some educationists have re- 
sponded to the less responsible critics, 
and at times to the more reasonable ones, 
on rather low ground—distorting the 
issues, calling names, and relying on fal- 
lacious arguments. In the present climate 
of opinion it is hard to retain the faith 
that a dispassionate appeal to reason and 
a sober search for truth will carry the 
day where the general public is con- 
cerned. 

It seems possible that the educationists, 
through a well-organized “interlocking 
directorate,” might conduct a campaign 
of obscurantism and innuendo and best 
the intellectualists among their critics. 
After all, the latter, the “eggheads,” are 
already under attack from many fronts 
in our society. However, such a victory, 
denying the very faith in intelligence and 
reason on which the educative enterprise 
rests, and over the intellectuals who are 


America’s Teachers Be Educated?”, Teachers 
College Record, 56:16-19 (October, 1954). The 
statement cited was in response to questions 
from the floor of the July 15, 1954 Forum. 
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among the greatest products of that faith, 
and its best defenders, would surely be a 
bitter one. In the interest of their own 
integrity and self-respect, educational 
leaders must make their stand on higher 
ground than that which they have occa- 
sionally occupied. 

There are, nevertheless, certain tacti- 
cal advantages which the educationists 
are well on the way to surrendering, and 
which they can and must legitimately re- 
claim. These tactical advantages include 
the use of certain concepts which have 
become hallowed by their noble role in 
the “great conversation” of Western 
minds. These concepts, which properly 
belong to the entire scholarly commu- 
nity, rather than to a small part of it, 
include the words “liberal,” “discipline,” 
“humanism,” and in fact the “Western 
Tradition” itself. 

Because the words “liberal” and “dis- 
cipline” have had many meanings, some 
of which they are forced to reject, edu- 
cationists have tended increasingly to 
abandon them as too loaded with obso- 
lescent connotations. Because the tradi- 
tion contains elements which they now 
consider inadequate, they have tended 
to dissociate themselves from everything 
traditional, including the richest roots of 
their own thought and practice. 

Other groups, in which many current 
critics are found, have avoided this mis- 
take. There are many meanings of the 
word “liberal” which the professors of 
the traditional liberal arts now reject, 
but such professors never fail to identify 
themselves with the traditions of liberal 
education. They shouldn’t; nor should 
the educationists. There are certain con- 
cepts of intellectual discipline which few 
university professors now hold, but such 
professors never admit, even implicitly, 
that there are no intellectual principles 
which order their activities. “Intellectual 


discipline” is a good phrase for the edu- 
cationist as well as for his colleagues. 
There seems to be no reason at all to 
permit Mr. Hutchins and those who share 
his views to appear as the only defenders 
of the “great tradition,” or to permit 
Mr. Bestor to pose as the defender of 
“intellectual discipline” against the bar- 
barous aimlessness of the undisciplined 
educationists. 

If I read the Western Tradition rightly 
it is nothing unless it is a continuing 
search for ways to make our ideas clear 
and more richly meaningful. If it has been 
progressive, that progress has been meas- 
urable in terms of such redefinitions of 
old ideas as permitted an extension of 
intelligent control over the conditions in 
which men found themselves. It is not 
to be measured by a temporary tactical 
advantage won in the public mind by a 
particular school of thought or a particu- 
lar branch of disciplined inquiry. 

Let the educationists, then, continue 
with the rest of the intellectual commu- 
nity the common effort to define liberal 
education in a manner which will pro- 
vide a more effective guide in the prepa- 
ration of all people for their total calling 
in life. The usefulness of such a definition 
might be judged, in part, by its value 
in guiding the professional education of 
teachers as well as the general education 
of all. If the selection of “usefulness” as 
a standard betrays an undue influence of 
John Dewey, it is hoped that what fol- 
lows is in keeping with his admonition 
that thought must not be tethered to the 
post of utility by too short a rope. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A 
LIBERAL MIND 


It seems to me that the liberal mind, or 
the habit of thinking liberally, is charac- 
terized by at least four factors: 

1. The continuing effort to make more 
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comprehensive our intellectual awareness 
of forces and conditions which are ac- 
tually operative in any situation in which 
men find themselves. Liberal thinking ig- 
nores no direction from which such 
forces might conceivably come. 

2. The continuing effort to make more 
comprehensive our awareness of the pos- 
sible consequences of any conceivable 
judgment and action. 

3. The development and fullest use of 
every conceivable specialized method of 
discovering and organizing data. 

4- The greatest achievable flexibility 
in the imaginative construction of new 
syntheses relating conditions to conse- 
quences broadly conceived. This factor 
contains the meaning which I attribute 
to the statement, by T. V. Smith, that 
the capacity for liberal thought is the 
capacity to entertain contrary-to-fact hy- 
potheses.* 

From this point of view, then, an edu- 
cational program is liberal to the extent 
that it cultivates these intellectual habits 
in its students. Paradoxically, perhaps, 
the success of such a program inevitably 
leads those who participate in it to a 
sharpened sense of its own inadequacies. 

Those disciplines which dub their ef- 
forts “liberalizing” are moved primarily 
by their recognition that what has to date 
been formulated is inadequate by liberal 
standards. Look, for example, at history, 
which at least Mr. Bestor and I would 
agree is potentially one of the most lib- 
eralizing of all disciplines. The historian 
would indeed become an antiquarian, 
deserving of all the odious connotations 
sometimes unfairly attached to that word, 
if he were robbed of the hope that he 
can increase our awareness of the his- 


8 T. V. Smith in National Policies for Educa- 
tion, Health, and Social Services, James F. 
Russell, editor. (New York, Doubleday and 
Company, 1955), Pp. 99- 


torically rooted forces which actually 
operate in human society, of the faith 
that by analyzing the relationship of the 
past to the present he can increase our 
understanding of the future, and of the 
conviction that the most fruitful ways 
of conceiving and interpreting the 

are yet undiscovered. With all due rever- 
ence and gratitude to his colleagues and 
predecessors in the field, every historian 
must have the faith that he can discover 
new and significant meanings; which is 
to say that present understanding is not 
as liberal as it can and ought to be. 

The same is true, I believe, of the lit- 
erary author and critic whose search for 
newly formulated insights into human 
nature constitutes an implicit denial that 
others have yet conceived life broadly 
and inclusively enough. Thus, if one 
wishes to continue the process of liberal 
thought, he must start with the convic- 
tion that he has to date seen life too nar- 
rowly. A profound humility is an essen- 
tial characteristic of the liberal thinker. 

Now humility comes in assorted shapes 
and coiors. The kind needed by the lib- 
eral thinker balances a profound convic- 
tion of past inadequacies with an equally 
profound faith that resources exist to 
achieve adequacy in the future. It is he 
who lacks the strength and courage to 
rise to higher levels who must frantically 
assert the adequacy of his present effort. 
I suspect that many educationists who re- 
act with panic to criticism have that use- 
less kind of humility which, doubting its 
strength as well as its past efforts, must 
loudly and dogmatically defend itself. 

Of course no educationist, in response 
to criticism, has failed to grant the exist- 
ence of problems. We always go through 
the formality of reminding the public 
that no one is perfect. By this, many of 
us mean, however, that we are guilty 
only of certain minor and very human 
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faults. We sometimes even grant that on 
the dim fringes of our educative effort 
there lie vague philosophical issues, largely 
inconsequential, about which the disciples 
of differing schools of thought like to 
debate. But many of us do, it seems, 
feel compelled to tell ourselves and our 
public that we have the situation well in 
hand and that in most respects our theory 
and practice are adequate, if nly we 
are given the proper kind of support. 
Lacking faith in our own strength we 
haven't the courage humbly to admit that 
very grave problems remain unsolved. 
If we could believe either our friends 
or our critics we could find cause for 
confidence in the future. If, as our 
friends assert, “our schools have kept us 
free,” we must have had in our midst 


many great and powerful individuals. On 
the other hand, it must have required no 
mean talent to have led, or, as our critics 
allege, to have misled, the general pub- 
lic, the state legislatures, and the great 


core of public school teachers in whom 
these same critics often express great 
faith. Perhaps the critics have given us 
more credit than we dgserve in this last 
respect, but it is to be hoped that they 
are correct in asserting that the real lead- 
ership in American education is coming 
from our universities and from our pro- 
fessional organizations. That leadership 
should be wise and democratic, but these 
are precisely the agencies from which it 
should come. I am not at all disturbed, 
therefore, that our critics find powerful 
leaders among us. It should simply give 
us the courage to admit that there are 
important problems yet to be solved by 
the American people, led, let us hope, by 
those who give the most serious and con- 
tinuing thought to the educative task. 
We ought, therefore, to have the cour- 
age to grant that many educational ques- 
tions are as yet unanswered just because 


we have not yet seen our task and our 
problems broadly enough. We can and 
must strive to liberalize the discipline of 
education. 

A recognition of our serious limita- 
tions is not dictated by the craven self- 
hate of little men who lack courage to 
recognize the indeterminate nature of the 
future; it is not forced by the apathy of 
slaves of habit who would prefer to live 
inadequately in the old ruts than to 
blaze a new trail; it is not premised on 
a lack of faith and respect for the men 
and events which have gone before; and 
it is not decreed by the chastening hand 
of critics who have bested us on the 
battlefields of truth. Such a recognition 
is, instead, an essential component of our 
faith in the future. We would be loath 
indeed to face that future if we believed 
ourselves incapable of a better grasp of 
its conditions than we now possess. Let 
us, then, confidently assert the possibility 
of making our theory and practice more 
liberal, and turn to the task of realizing 
that possibility. 

Many, perhaps most people who have 
thought deeply about this problem, will 
find cause to qualify or reject the present 
statement of what constitutes liberal 
thinking and its use as a guide in direct- 
ing liberal education. No doubt it bears 
extensive qualification. It might, never- 
theless, prove worth while in advancing 
the common exploration of certain im- 
portant problems. 


A MORE LIBERAL CONCEPTION 
OF CURRENT PROBLEMS 


The first characteristic of liberal 
thought, applied to the discipline of 
education, leads us to ask, What forces 
actually at work in present human situa- 
tions are inadequately recognized or un- 
derstood in our current educational the- 
ory and practice? 
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There are, presumably, some such 
forces of which we are as yet totally 
unaware and incapable of thinking. Their 
discovery awaits the intuitive genius of 
some seminal thinker whom we have yet 
to free by the educative process. There 
are others the importance of which we 
generally suspect, but our understanding 
of which remains inadequate. For ex- 
ample, I am convinced that we do not 
understand well enough the life history 
and the manner of operation of that 
phenomenon historians like to call “cli- 
mate of opinion.” 

Let us take for illustration the move- 
ment in history known as the Great 
Awakening. I am convinced that there 
was in fact a certain period in the early 
eighteenth century when the emotional 
and intellectual tone of life was markedly 
different from that in the period immedi- 
ately preceding and following it. Once 
I thought I adequately understood the 
phenomena in terms of the conditions of 
the American frontier, the activities of 
men like Jonathan Edwards, the ebbing 
in England and America of the early flow 
of the Reformation, and the new social 
conditions in English cities. Yet, as my 
more extended study leads me to recog- 
nize a similar and contemporary move- 
ment in other parts of Europe, Catholic 
as well as Protestant, I am not satisfied 
with the old explanations. 

Similarly, | am convinced that there 
was more than just a fancy title, dreamed 
up by the historians and social philoso- 
phers, to those things we call the Renais- 
sance, the Enlightenment, or the recent 
Age of Anxiety and Accusation. To be 
sure, we tend to exaggerate the differ- 
ences among historical periods and to 
oversimplify our characterization of a 
given one, but there are differences which 
the community of scholars usually recog- 
nizes. 


We are not lacking in attempts to 
explain these ideological and emotional 
developments. There are always those 
who see the directing hand of God or 
the pure idea behind each; there are 
theories of economic causation; there 
are explanations in terms of the working 
out of historical laws of change and de- 
cay; there are great-men theories and 
many others. Although most of us see 
grounds for accepting certain of these 
theories in part, I suspect that only the 
most dogmatic individuals believe any 
current theory to be sufficient. And even 
the dogmatist would not assert that we 
have gained deliberate control over basic 
trends. We have, for example, responded 
to the current era of accusation and in- 
nuendo on a purely ad hoc, empirical 
level. 

Even in the limited area of educational 
movements we do not understand the 
process. All of us would probably grant 
that it is too superficial to explain the 
progressive education movement solely 
in terms of Francis Parker, John Dewey, 
and their disciples; and all would grant 
that the work of the McMurrys and 
Charles DeGarmo was not sufficient cause 
for the wave of Herbartianism. Usually, 
however, after we have cited the influ- 
ence of these men and pointed to some- 
what analogous developments which have 
occurred in technology, our explanations 
are exhausted. 

When our people have a liberal under- 
standing of the forces which bear on 
them, they will be highly sensitive to the 
way such movements develop and tend 
in the “climate of opinion.” We seldom 
see among statements of goals of educa- 
tion a clear-cut recognition of the fact 
that we must prepare people to respond 
effectively and creatively to trends of 
this kind. 

If, as is insisted, this should be an im- 
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portant objective of general education, 
then it follows that one of the most 
important characteristics of the good 
teacher is the ability to sense and under- 
stand such trends in the culture. If the 
trends are really basic they will involve 
many aspects of social life, and they will 
not be understandable until the data from 
all of our great disciplines are in. Only a 
misplaced faith in superficiality would 
lead the educationist to attempt to build 
this particular professional competency 
alone. All he can do is involve himself in 
a search common to the whole university 
community for some more adequate ex- 
planation. If better explanations are ex- 
pected in the future he must deny himself 
the ego-building pleasure of pretended 
omniscience before his students. He must 
instead constantly invite them to join a 
search which they and he recognize must 
also be carried on in the classrooms of his 
academic colleagues, and long after the 
students have turned from the doors of 
any college classroom. 

So much for the illustration of what 
is suggested as the first task in liberaliz- 
ing education; namely, the continuous 
search for a broader understanding of the 
forces at work in human life. The reader 
can suggest other such forces which are, 
as yet, inadequately understood. One 
practical consequence of taking this task 
seriously, it seems, would be for educa- 
tionists to strive on their various cam- 
puses for a fuller realization that the 
study of human motivation is a common 
task of the whole university community. 
By human motivation is meant more than 
that narrow topic on individual motiva- 
tion which appears in our texts on learn- 
ing theory. There are social as well as 
individual aspects, and intellectual and 
aesthetic dimensions as well as those of 
an emotional nature. 
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A MORE LIBERAL VIEW OF 
CONSEQUENCES 


The second aspect of liberal thinking 
justifies the first, and involves the same 
kind of activity and problems. The major 
value of studying past or present condi- 
tions and forces is to gain a foothold on 
the future. The Enlightenment faith that 
man can, by giving thought, determine 
his own future may be partially illusory, 
but modern man lives by it. He simply 
will project his dreams and labor to real- 
ize them. If there is any chance of mak- 
ing that labor more efficient and morally 
justifiable it is by extending his fore- 
sight into the broadest ramifications of 
actions presently contemplated. 

No one having the faintest understand- 
ing of cultural dynamics would attempt 
sharply to isolate the effects of school 
practice from the total consequences of 
present human action. To project educa- 
tional objectives without reference to 
forces being presently generated in non- 
school life is blind and hopeless utopian- 
ism. This does not mean, however, that 
we should not attempt to anticipate the 
results of our educative activities. It 
means only that our anticipation is intelli- 
gent to the extent that we educate with 
respect to the broad trends which our 
insights help us to foresee. The best of 
these insights are again likely to result 
from the cooperative study of people 
sensitive to many different kinds of data 
and phenomena. 

When, for example, we have a clearer 
picture of the kind of community which 
present military, technological, and other 
trends are likely to call into being, we 
can begin to think more intelligently 
about the objectives of school education 
and the practical means of achieving the 
ends we project. 

A more explicit recognition on the part 
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of the university that the solution of cer- 
tain problems constitutes a common ob- 
jective of many disciplines and courses 
would go far toward eliminating the 
present disjunctiveness. A student who 
found all his courses—in general educa- 
tion as well as in professional education, 
in history as well as in art and in peda- 
gogy—focusing at times on the probable 
outcome of general social trends and of 
actions being contemplated by major so- 
cial groups, should surely have less diffi- 
culty integrating his own thoughts. 

This does not, however, deny that each 
course and discipline should approach the 
problem from its own distinctive point of 
view and should bring its own specialized 
body of data to bear. The essence of lib- 
erality is lost if every discipline looks at 
the same face of the problem. In our zeal 
for centering education around common 
problems we may, indeed, already have 
been guilty of blunting our sharpest tools 
of inquiry by attempting to use all of 
them indiscriminately, without respect 
to the kinds of data for which each is 
adapted. To say that there are certain 
problems of such broad significance that 
their solution should become an objective 
of inquiry in many fields is a thing to be 
desired. To assume, however, that in- 
struction and investigation in each of 
these fields should be concerned with 
identical data and approach the data 
through the same techniques is something 
else, and is not desirable. 


LIBERAL USE OF UNIVERSITY 
DISCIPLINES 


This suggests the third criterion of edu- 
cational liberality. It is clearly instru- 
mental but nonetheless crucial. We must 
avail ourselves of every conceivable 
specialized discipline for discovering and 
organizing data if we are to conduct an 
ever-broadening study of the conditions 


of human life and the possible conse- 
quences of alternative courses of action. 
To be sure, the problems of life do not 
fall neatly into the categories represented 
by our university disciplines, and there 
are certain canons of thought common 
to the total process of inquiry. A general- 
ized theory of problem solving, adapted 
to use in-practical situations, seems im- 
portant if we are to have the kind of | 
interdisciplinary effort demanded by 
present conditions, but specialized meth- 
ods also play a crucial part. 

Those critics who assert that educa- 
tionists underestimate the value of spe- 
cialized ways of thinking, adapted to the 
handling of particular kinds of data, may 
have a good point. Some of us seem to 
believe that the only criterion of logical 
organization of data is its subjective 
appeal to a particular thinker; that good 
method is defined solely by the individual 
rather than by the data and the conditions 
of their use; and that one’s sense of what 
is good logical organization is, like taste, 
indisputable. Others of us grant the im- 
portance of what we call the “logical 
organization of subject matter” in the 
building of specialized theory, but deny 
its importance in any generalized method 
of problem solving. 

It seems to still others of us, however, 
that specialized intellectual disciplines 
have a place even in the thought of the 
non-specialist when he faces any signifi- 
cant generalized problem. If it is a major 
social problem, for example, certain of its 
conditions can be understood only in 
their historical context, and such under- 
standing demands of the non-specialist 
the same kinds of ordered thought as are 
demanded of the historian. The historical 
error of those who pled the cause of the 
intellectual arts was not in placing too 
much value on disciplined thought. It was 
rather in their failure to be flexible enough 
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in seeking new and more effective ways 
of handling certain kinds of data. This 
failure is, | fear, marked in the camp of 
the educationist as well. 

Nearly every period in the history of 
teacher education in America has been 
characterized by the near domination of 
a single way of thinking about our prob- 
lems. The quarrel among the philoso- 
phers, the “educational scientists,” and 
those directing practice teaching activi- 
ties is typical. Though each group has 
always made polite bows to the others, 
the group temporarily in the ascendancy 
has always loaded the teacher-education 
curriculum with its offerings. For ex- 
ample, the period between 1907 and 1915 
was marked by the rise of educational 
testing and measurement. By the latter 
year the statisticians were ready to assert 
the superiority of quantitative techniques 
over all other methods of solving educa- 
tional problems. Professors Charles Judd 
and Walter S. Monroe have described 
the 1915 meeting of the National Council 
of Education as the scene of the critical 
battle in which victory was won by the 
quantifiers. “Since that day,” said Judd, 
“tests and measures have gone quietly on 
their way, as conquerors should.” * 

Incidentally, so far as the third cri- 
terion of liberal thought is concerned, 
this victory came at the end, if it did 
not cause the end, of what promised to 
be a very fruitful period in educational 
theory. In the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century, William T. Harris, 
Thomas J. Morgan, Richard G. Boone, 
and others were developing a concept 
surprisingly like that expressed by recent 

* Charles H. Judd, “The Curriculum: A Para- 
mount Issue,” Addresses and Proceedings, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1925, pp. 806- 
807. See also Walter S. Monroe, Poaching 
Learning Theory and Teacher Education 
(Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1952), pp. 
57-70. 


thinkers on the place of foundational 
disciplines in education. Professor Fd- 
ward Shaw of New York University 
came very close to stating the central 
idea when he told the NEA in 1894 
that the educationists must be prepared 
to make a continuing study of the find- 
ings of every university discipline for 
their bearing on education. In keeping 
with this idea, New York University and 
other universities established courses in 
which the educational implications of 
aesthetics, anthropology, medicine, phi- 
losophy, sociology, and history were ex- 
plored. At least some of the men teach- 
ing these courses were apparently well 
prepared in the academic discipline which 
they represented. 

In the over-all picture, however, we 
have not been particularly effective in 
adapting either the findings or the re- 
search techniques of other disciplines to 
our problems. Our best educational scien- 
tists have had to fight incessantly against 
the misuse and misinterpretation of sta- 
tistical techniques, and our better psy- 
chologists have had constantly to resist 
the misapplication of their findings. Our 
attitude toward other academic disci- 
plines has been even worse. One does not 
hear educationists argue that literature is 
an important component of the pre- 
service professional preparation of any 
teachers, save those preparing to teach 
the subject in high schools. Yet a case 
can be made for the point that good 
literature provides insights into the very 
aspects of human motivation and behavior 
which are not being tapped by the ex- 
perimental or clinical psychologist. To 
be sure, we defend these academic dis- 
ciplines as part of “general education,” 
but we habitually ignore their profes- 
sional significance. 

Thus, in our teacher-preparation pro- 
grams we have not demonstrated clearly 
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enough a belief that people should learn 
to use, in the appropriate manner, as 
many different approaches to knowledge 
as they can possibly conceive. It is no 
doubt true that in our zeal to “meet 
needs” and solve problems we have per- 
mitted our courses to overlap unwisely. 
Each of us who pretends to be psycholo- 
gist, philosopher, historian, curriculum 
expert, mental hygienist, and adminis- 
trator «ll wrapped up in one gives the 
impression that none of these demand 
careful training and disciplined thought. 
The example we set in practice com- 
bines with certain unresolved theoretical 
problems to create teachers who may well 
be unsure about the place of logical or- 
ganization of thought in curriculum 
theory as well as in the general process 
of inquiry. 

These criticisms are inadequately de- 
veloped and documented; maybe they are 
unjust. Their function here, however, is 
simply to pose two questions: In which 
of our present university disciplines can 
we find significant new insights into the 
problems of education, and what new 
techniques for research and problem 
solving can we develop? Related to these 
questions is one regarding the kinds 
of attitudes toward disciplined thought 
which we should try to develop in our 
students. These, it seems, are problems 
to which we must turn our attention, 
and in which the aid of our academic 
colleagues is essential. 


CREATIVE SYNTHESES WHICH 
TRANSCEND DISCIPLINES 


Let us now look at the fourth standard 
of liberality—the achievement of maxi- 
mum flexibility in the imaginative crea- 
tion of new syntheses relating present 
conditions to preferred future conse- 
quences. This characteristic is perha 
the most difficult of all to define and to 


achieve, and yet I believe it to be that 
which all definitions of liberal education 
have had in common. It is difficult to 
achieve because it demands that we tran- 
scend the very intellectual habits which 
are the most effective tools in free 
thought. How does one use the liberal 
arts, broadly defined, and the concepts 
developed by those arts to arrive at new 
synthetic formulations which are inde- 
pendent of the old concepts and which 
break the bonds of any single discipline? 
To be a slave even to the best of habits 
is surely contrary to any meaningful con- 
cept of freedom, yet few of us escape 
such slavery. 

It is easy on the level of childish fan- 
tasy to conjure up hypotheses which 
vaguely resemble the creative insights of 
seminal thinkers. Both are contrary to 
apparent fact and neither is constrained 
by traditional intellectual disciplines. Be- 
sides differing in consequence, however, 
the two differ because the second does 
profoundly respect and use sharp intel- 
lectual tools though never becoming slave 
to them. It is, of course, the latter type 
of creative imagination which we must 
develop if educationists are to become 
more liberal. 

At this point it may be well to intro- 
duce another distinction which seems sig- 
nficant, even though it involves the use 
of terms which are already loaded with 
other meanings. It is a distinction be- 
tween an activity which functions tech- 
nically with respect to an intellectual art 
and one which functions liberally. Tech- 
nical activity looks in on the art and 
directs itself to the perfection of a par- 
ticular methodology. Liberal activity 
looks out from the art at its relationships 
to a larger arena of inquiry. In this sense, 
practice in many arts can be either liberal 
or technical. 

All of us properly spend much of our 
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time on the technical considerations of 
our particular art. It is a commonplace 
to find educationists, historians, physi- 
cists, philosophers, or literary critics who 
are nothing but competent technicians, 
and it has already been said that such 
technical competency is foundational to 
liberal understanding. 

Nevertheless, according to the distinc- 
tion here being made, liberal thought can- 
not be bound by the internal demands of 
a particular discipline, but must move 
outward into a larger field of inquiry. 
Obviously one who is only a technician 
is not likely to create new syntheses in 
this larger field. 

Now many critics, including at least 
Mr. Hutchins and Mr. Bestor, assert the 
value of limited instruction in technics 
of teaching, in the “tricks of the trade.” 
And surely the majority of educationists 
have never lacked interest in highly prac- 
tical technical courses. Argument remains 
concerning how much of such instruc- 
tion is needed and its proper placement in 
the total teacher-preparation program, 
but I take it that no significant group 
denies the importance of some kind of 
apprenticeship or internship. No more 
need here be said in behalf of the tech- 
nical aspects of the teacher-education 
curriculum. 

It is often implied, however, that edu- 
cationists should not enter the common 
ground on which representatives of all 
disciplines come together in the search for 
larger meanings. This is explicitly sug- 
gested by Mr. Bestor when he calls for 
the abolition of courses in educational 
theory, and it is implicit in the failure of 
some educationists to give such theoreti- 
cal activities an important place in the 
teacher-education curriculum. It is also, 
unfortunately, brought to pass by edu- 
cational theorists who, though presum- 
ing to move onto that ground, continue 


to think in narrowly technical terms, ig- 
noring the very fruitful contributions of 
scholars from other disciplines. 

Actually, almost every creative new 
synthesis in educational thought has been 
intimately associated with an important 
new attempt to achieve a total social phi- 
losophy. It is no accident that Platonic, 
Aristotelian, Thomistic, Rousseauan, and 
Deweyan educational philosophies con- 
tain most of our seminal ideas. This came 
about because the men and the societies 
in which these ideas originated were 
deeply concerned with erecting a more 
adequate total social theory. As a matter 
of fact every age which gave birth to a 
significant new educational philosophy 
was an age of crisis. 

It seems probable that the next great 
creative insight into education will simi- 
larly accompany a new general social 
philosophy. In giving it birth the peda- 
gogues may choose, or be forced, to sit 
on the sidelines while more liberal, though 
perhaps pedagogically less well informed, 
thinkers do the major work. However, a 
synthesis adequate to the present com- 
plexity is more likely, it seems to me, to 
come from a cooperative effort. The en- 
cyclopedic ideal no longer seems attain- 
able, and the chance for an isolated 
thinker to develop a total system—if in- 
deed any of them ever did—is growing 
smaller. The next great social theory will 
likely grow out of collective thought to 
which the educationist contributes his 
unique element. 


SUMMARY 


Like the representatives of other disci- 
plines, educationists have their own plot 
to plow, and they must turn it well. They 
might doggedly fix their gazes on their 
own furrows, and ignore the activities 
of their academic neighbors in the ad- 
joining strips. No doubt many do just 
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that, except when a neighbor lifts his 
hand to cast a clod in their direction. 
There is, however, a common plot which 
can be entered through any of the strips 
cultivated by particular groups. 

In the common, wondrous and excit- 
ing things occur. Here is held the town 
meeting in which problems of general 
concern are discussed; here are conducted 
cooperative building programs; here is 
even an occasional good will feast. From 
the common, men sometimes go forth 
together to explore the woods which are 
as yet claimed by no man. 

It is in the common that men are most 
free, but like all true freedom this va- 
riety entails responsibility. The franchise 
is limited to those who bring from their 
own plot substantial contributions to the 
common weal. Each participant is ex- 
pected to treat with respect the materials 
contributed by others and to guide his 
actions by their effects on total welfare. 


Most activities of a liberal nature, ap- 
propriate to educationists, lie in the 
ground common to representatives of 
many disciplines, and demand their coop- 
erative effort. It has been suggested that 
if educationists would be more liberal 
they must do four things, each requir- 
ing the aid of their academic colleagues. 
They must (1) gain a broader view of 
the actual forces at work in the general 
situation of which our educative actions 
are a part, (2) explore more fully the 
possible consequences of alternative 
courses of action available to educators, 
(3) develop in their own practice and in 
curriculum theory a better concept of 
the relationships of specific methods of 
inquiry, as represented by the university 
disciplines, to a general theory of in- 
quiry, and (4) cultivate the ability freely 
to transcend their own intellectual habits 
and to create fruitful new syntheses and 
hypotheses. 
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Unwanted Children‘® 


PATRICK O. MARTIN 


DIRECTOR OF GUIDANCE, STRATFORD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ARLINGTON, VA. 


NWANTED children are known by 

many names. In the sparse lan- 
guage of school law they are usually 
known as the socially maladjusted, the de- 
linquent and/or the incorrigible. In the 
language of teachers and principals, they 
are called discipline problems. The tone 
of voice tells you the rest: they are the 
mean ones, the low-down ones; they are 
the disturbers of the peace, the destroyers 
of authority; they are the haters, the 
hated. 

There is a clinical side to these chil- 
dren, although it is not often seen with 
any degree of clarity by teachers and 
school authorities, whose primary role is 
that of educator, not clinician. In their 
book Children Who Hate,’ Redl and 
Wineman describe in minute detail the 
pathology of a small group of aggressive 
children of preadolescent age who were 
brought together for treatment at Pio- 
neer House in Detroit, Michigan. Ten 
children were admitted, but five were dis- 
charged after study revealed that they 
were too advanced in their disturbance to 
be absorbed into the home. It is of more 
than passing interest that, on follow-up, 


* Dr. Martin is author of “A Guidance Case- 
book for Teachers,” a Doctor of Education Re- 
‘ port. In the past three years he has worked 
closely with aggressively disturbed children and 
their teachers, as well as with parents and com- 
munity agencies. 

1 Fritz Redl and David Wineman, Children 
Who Hate. Glencoe, Illinois, Free Press, 1951. 
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three of the five were discovered in de- 
tention homes or state reformatories. 

Any one of the five remaining children 
could have come from any school for this 
age group in the United States, and per- 
haps all of them could have been drawn 
from a single large school. The same 
could be said of the five who were not 
treated. Although these particular chil- 
dren who hated came from lower socio- 
economic levels, hatred knows no class 
lines. It has the same quality, the same 
basic pathology wherever you find it, 
burt the children of lower socioeconomic 
background have a more graphic lan- 
guage for expressing it. 


A TOTAL TREATMENT CLIMATE 


In a subsequent volume? Redl and 
Wineman described their experimental, 
often fumbling attempts at treating these 
children who hated in a residential setting 
of new and little-tried design. Dissatisfied 
with the traditional treatment institution 
that simply had built-in psychiatric serv- 
ices, they were determined to provide a 
“total treatment climate” for the chil- 
dren of their experiment. They were de- 
termined to weave into a therapeutic pat- 
tern everything that happened to these 
children each hour of every twenty-four. 
The cook and the housemaid, the living 
routines and the furniture arrangement 


2Fritz Redl and David Wineman, Controls 
from Within. Glencoe, Illinois, Free Press, 1952. 
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—everything was a part of the pattern, 
an integral part of the treatment process. 

P.oneer House was Redl and Wine- 
man’s answer to a slowly growing body 
of evidence (some of it cited by them) 
that therapy of the formal inter. iew type 
is ineffectual with children who hate.’ 
Even if the therapist is able to build 
a positive relationship with them—and 
often he is not-—the children are unable 
to carry their gain in insight into the daily 
scene of their lives—into the home, the 
school, the community. Impulse-domi- 
nated, primitive in their drive for satisfac- 
tions, sooner or later they wreck the so- 
cial scene in which they are participants. 
They are at war once more with those in 
authority: parents, teachers, their peers; 
they are fighting the good, the respect- 
able, the virtuous. Their only weapon is 
hate, and this they release in every way 
they know. But meantime the good, the 
respectable, the virtuous are fighting back 
with their readiest weapon, which is hate 
too. Sometimes it is politely controlled 
and civilized, but it is hate nonetheless— 
rejection, not love. 

How can this cycle of hate be broken? 
How can these children be helped to erect 
controls inside them, so that their hate 
will not sweep them to destruction? 
Without love they are lost, and love they 
cannot obtain until they have stopped 
hating. If by chance they do obtain love 
before they have stopped hating, they do 
not trust it, they cannot accept it. 

Red! and Wineman have suggested an 
answer in Pioneer House. From a clinical 
point of view their answer seems logically 
conceived and logically supported. Little 
by little in the home that for the resident 
therapists was “an ordeal with chaos” the 


*For example, Hyman S. Li . “Treat- 
ment of Juvenile Delinquents,” National Con- 
ference of Social Work, Proceedings, 1945, pp. 
314-2}. 


children who hated began to hate a little 
less, to trust a little more, to improve bit 
by bit in behavior. Unfortunately, after 
nineteen months Pioneer House had to 
close its doors for financial reasons. The 
children had to be discharged before their 
treatment was completed, their behavior 
still unacceptable for foster home place- 
ment. They had to be returned to their 
own homes. For one child another treat- 
ment arrangement was possible, but the 
slowly gained improvement of the other 
four was crushed under the weight of 
the family situations that had nurtured 
their hate from the beginning. Thus the 
children who hated went back into the 
“limbo” of the unwanted. 


THE UNWANTED IN SCHOOL 


Now let us take a close look at these 
children—“Larry,” “Bill,” “Mike,” and 
the others—in our schools. There, we find 
varying degrees of unwantedness and of 
clinical needs. The situation is different 
from that in Pioneer House, or even in 
the old-type treatment institution, where 
living arrangements and routines are or- 
dered more by economy than by therapy, 
and where the cook, the housemaid, and 
the psychiatrist operate more or less in- 
dependently of one another. The plain 
fact is that neither kind of residential 
treatment centers exists in most states ex- 
cept as a gleam in the social worker’s eye. 

Only thirty-six of these centers for 
emotionally disturbed children of all cate- 
gories were reported in a nation-wide sur- 
vey conducted by the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare in 1952, 
half of these in three states: Illinois, New 
York, and Ohio.* The total number of 


*Children’s Bureau, Residential Treatment 
Centers for Emotionally Disturbed Children. 
Washington, D. C., Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1952. 
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residential center beds in the nation was 
then reported to be slightly over 2,000, 
many of them not available to the chil- 
dren who were most expressive in their 
hate. Even in residential treatment cen- 
ters these children are not wanted because 
they require too much supervision. They 
do not respond well to therapy, and they 
interfere with that being administered to 
others. 

The reality of our times is that few of 
the children who hate receive treatment 
of any kind except under court order, 
and this usually too little and too late. 
There are still too few mental hygiene 
clinics, and too little money is spent on 
them.* But assuming that there were more 
' of them and that they had ample funds, 
and assuming further that they were more 
effective in their work with the aggres- 
sively disturbed than Redl, Wineman, and 
some others believe, there remains the 
very practical problem of making the 
child available for treatment. The school 
cannot force the unwilling parent to take 
his unwilling child to the mental hygiene 
clinic, and even less to a private psychia- 
trist, where the cost of treatment is a 
major consideration. Unless the school 
can create willingness out of unwilling- 
ness in the parent before the child gets 
too close to adolescence, it is often too 
late. 

By the time the aggressive child reaches 
adolescence he has consolidated his ag- 
gressive forces and channelized his hate 
toward authority. Hopelessly rejected by 
his peers in the society of the good, he 
has turned against the society itself. He 
has declared his personal war on all adults 
who help regulate the society, sometimes 
openly, sometimes secretly, but almost 
always irrevocably. Now it is a war to the 


Thomas A. C. Rennie, “Mental 


Social Work Yearbook, 1949. New Yor 
Care Publications, 1949. 
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finish. Sometimes it is a hot war, some- 
times a cold one, sometimes a sniping, 
guerrilla-type of war. Sometimes it ends, 
or appears to end, when the child leaves 
school and takes his place with adults in 
the world of work. Sometimes it never 
ends, and he carries it out into society un- 
til he destroys himself, or society destroys 
him in self-defense. 

In the preadolescent and early adoles- 
cent stages of the war, teachers present an 
unparalleled target for the hate of these 
children. Teachers represent authority. 
Whatever else they may stand for is un- 
important, however gifted personally and 
professionally they may be, however va- 
ried the roles they are capable of play- 
ing. And the time comes in working with 
these children when the teacher must 
either jettison law and order or clash full- 
tile with them. Neither the child nor the 
teacher can be blamed. The child is lack- 
ing in the controls he needs to conform to 
law and order, and the teacher has not 
been released from the responsibility for 
maintaining them. 

Sometimes a temporary armed truce 
can be worked out between pupil and 
teacher after both have taken many trips 
to the principal’s office. This is no solu- 
tion. The balance of power is in the hands 
of the pupil, not the teacher. Living in 
constant fear of upsetting this balance, 
the teacher can only be sure of feeling 
guilty as he allows the pupil to destroy 
the class bit by bit, and feeling guiltier 
when the inevitable explosion finally shat- 
ters the false peace. 

Teachers have struck pupils in these 
climactic moments, and for this some 
have lost their jobs. But the pupils re- 
mained to perfect their techniques of 
hatred and destruction. The case against 
them is often insubstantial, the evidence 
circumstantial. Often they are not caught 
except in the little things, and the little 
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things, when reported, seldom add up to 
psychological devastation in the class- 
room, the lavatory pulled from the wall 
in the boys’ room, the fire lighted behind 
the curtain of the stage. 

They are sent from one room to an- 
other in search of a teacher who can “un- 
derstand” them or “handle” them or “dis- 
cipline” them, and after the rounds have 
been made in one school they may be 
sent to another school to repeat the 
search. They are retained in elementary 
school because they are retarded, and 
then they are promoted in desperation to 
junior high school even more retarded. 
They are talked to by the principal and 
the assistant principal and the counselor 
and anyone else who may be available to 
talk to them. They are counseled, warned, 
suspended, pleaded with, yelled at, tested, 
failed. Time and again their parents are 
summoned. Nothing improves the situa- 
tion. The only thing left is for the school 
to capitulate to the victor and wait until 
he can legally drop out of school, with or 
without the help of the juvenile court. 

A good hard look at these children in 
our schools reveals only one thing: we 
are not meeting the needs of many of 
them, and they are interfering with our 
meeting the needs of other children. Any- 
one who has been a teacher in a regular 
classroom setting can bear witness to the 
fact that the most disturbed of these chil- 
dren do not respond to the best of our 
educational techniques, or they respond 
in reverse. Their potential for learning is 
blocked by hate, and unless we can help 
them to love, we cannot teach them, mo- 
tivate them, or fashion them into happy, 
responsive human beings. Our hope of 
helping them decreases with each year 
they are in school, as our patience and our 
love run out. And when hope and pa- 
tience and love go, the school has nothing 
left to offer. 


THE PROBLEM CONCEALED BY 
THE SCHOOL 


Unwanted children present a problem 
of greater proportions than educators are 
usually willing to admit publicly, or even 
within the school from one level of ad- 
ministration to another. This may be be- 
cause the problem is so closely associated 
with that of discipline, which has taken 
on the aspect of “dirty linen.” Thus the 
basic problem is concealed, and discus- 
sions of discipline tend to be confined to 
the individual school where the linen is 
pawed over (but rarely washed) in an 
atmosphere overladen with guilt. The su- 
perintendent is seldom invited to these 
ceremonies, and if he—or the law—re- 
quires written word of their consequences 
in terms of suspensions, the in-basket at 
the main office is understandably empty. 

Further confusing the issue, and add- 
ing to feelings of guilt, is the advent of 
new jargon in education. Clinical in ori- 
gin and carelessly employed by some edu- 
cators, this jargon suggests that teachers 
are, in part, therapists, and that they 
have an obligation to use therapeutic 
techniques in working with emotionally 
disturbed children. Allowing the child 
“the permissiveness to be himself,” “ac- 
cepting his feelings,” “accepting him but 
not his behavior,” and other such catch 
phrases suggest to the psychologically 
and pedagogically unwary almost illimit- 
able resources for meeting emotional 
needs. Translated into action by the ma- 
ture, creative teacher who has a good 
understanding of group dynamics around 
which classes are built they are indeed re- 
sources of great value in working with all 
children, and even with some of the less 
severely disturbed. But in working with 
the child who hates, they are often illu- 
sory resources in the hands of even the 
best teacher, the catch phrases serving 
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only to deepen the feelings of guilt of the 
teacher who cannot observe the clinically 
tested admonition to reject the behavior 
but never the child. 

The problem of what to do with the 
unwanted child in public school cannot 
be solved by concealing his unwanted- 
ness. Openly recognizing his unwanted- 
ness is the first step of the solution. It 
may be difficult to admit publicly that 
our wisdom has not yet caught up with 
our goal to educate all children, and that 
now it is running considerably behind 
our compulsory attendance laws and the 
law-enforcing measures we take to keep 
children in school. But unless we make 
this admission we shall not gain the 
strength and the support that we need to 
increase in wisdom so that we can truly 
serve all children. 

It is not only wisdom that we lack. We 
lack money—money for special services; 
money to experiment on special educa- 
tion programs for these children who 
hate. Relatively few of them are in spe- 
cial classes today.* In 1949 only six states 
legally recognized the special educational 
problems they present that cannot be 
solved within the framework of the regu- 
lar class or, in some cases, of the regular 
public day school.’ Since 1949 a few other 
states have also recognized them in their 
legislation as exceptional children need- 
ing special help. By and large the remain- 
ing states recognize them only in their 
compulsory attendance laws as delinquent 
and/or incorrigible children who may be 
excluded from school if they do not con- 
form to regulations, or if they impair the 

® United States Office of Education, Certifica- 
tion Requirements for Teachers of Exceptional 
Children (Bulletin 1954, No. 1). Washington, 
D. C., Government Printing Office, 1954, pp. 
+ United States Office of Education, State 
Legislation for Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren (Bulletin 1949, No. 2). Washington, D. C., 
Government Printing Office, 1949, pp. 28-32. 


efficiency of the school. Needless to say, 
this is legislation that is rarely invoked, 
the guilt-laden, fear-ridden, communica- 
tion pattern about these children being 
what it is from one level of administration 
to the other and on to the school board, 
which is usually empowered to act in 
these cases. The threat of lawsuit from 
parents whose children are thus deprived 
of an education at public expense lurks in 
the background to further intimidate all 
concerned. 


EXPLORING THE PROBLEM 
WITH THE COMMUNITY 


A few communities deeply concerned 
over juvenile delinquency have already 
sensed the problem of unwanted children. 
Under able educational leadership they 
are attempting to transform the schools 
into places that can accept with under- 
standing and love these children who 
hate, without damaging the education of 
other children.* Love is not enough, and 
the school is not enough for some of these 
children, but with an entire community 
and all of its agencies dedicated to sal- 
vaging them, some improvement is at 
least possible. But most communities have 
not yet sensed the real problem of the 
schoo] in dealing with unwanted children, 
although they read with horror every 
day the statistics and the details of their 
delinquency outside the school. These 
communities need the help of local edu- 
cators to understand what unwanted 
children do to the school that is not or- 
ganized to meet their special needs. 

There is no magic in special classes 
for these children, and disillusionment 
can follow if too much hope is placed in 

* For illustration of this point, see Arthur S. 
Hill, Leonard M. Miller, and Hazel F. Gabbard, 
“Schools Face the Delinquency Problem.” Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
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them in their present developmental stage 
From both clinical and educational stand- 
points they leave something to be desired. 
These two standpoints are sometimes ex- 
pressed in their extremes of treatmen on 
the one hand, and jail-like containmcat on 
the other. Neither is a fair one on which 
to focus. Clinicians are not yet sure: how 
to treat the aggressively disturbed, and 
educators are sometimes forced into pro- 
viding situations that offer no more than 
containment. 

Possibilities of agreement lie between 
the two extremes, with recognition of the 
fact that treatment potentialities in the 
clinical sense decrease as the aggressively 
disturbed child moves toward junior high 
school, and that special classes or pro- 
grams set up along the way to handle all 
types of emotional disturbances may have 
to shift in composition and emphasis as 
the disruptive powers of the aggressively 
disturbed child increase. Decisions about 
this type of child have to be based on the 
realities of the educational setting, even 
though the decisions are not always con- 
sistent with what his clinical needs ap- 
pear to be. 

At present we have few teachers who 
can meet the clinical needs of these chil- 
dren even in special classes. And there, 
few will deny that the teachers should be, 
at least in part, therapists, if not entirely 
so, and that they must also be gifted 
teachers. Certification requirements for 
what appear to be considerably lesser per- 
sons than these have been set up in only 
five states.* Apparently school employers 
in other states have to be satisfied with 
even less. If they can find a teacher with 
an abundance of love, and a classroom 
that can withstand the noises of hate 
without complaint from the patrons of 


® United States Office of Education, Certifica- 
tion Requirements for Teachers of Exceptional 
Children, pp. 42-47. 


the school, that is the best they can do. 
Although short of the goal of treatment, 
even these factors are worth working for. 
As long as these children can feel some 
kind of protective structure around them 
in an atmosphere of acceptance there is 
still hope. 

Real hope for the unwanted is not just 
around the corner. Perhaps in the days 
of a less complex society it lay there, in 
the individual acts of faith and charity of 
its citizens, but in this age of reliance on 
the community budget for the profes- 
sional performance of acts of faith and 
charity, hope is far removed. The thin 
and often disconnected thread of our 
budgeted acts of faith and charity leads 
nowhere. Most of the unwanted children 
remain unwanted, unloved, untreated.” 
That is the bitter lesson of the budget in 
a society grown too dependent on public 
agencies to provide keepers for our 
brothers. In the fight against juvenile de- 
linquency the school should provide the 
first line of defense, but it is now unequal 
to the assault of the unwanted children, 
whose weapon is hate. Children who fit 
other clinical descriptions of emotional 
disturbance are not immune to delin- 
quency, but they are not propelled to- 
ward it by the clearly visible, almost au- 
tomatically-geared mechanisms of those 
who hate. 


THE CASE FOR EXCLUSION 


Until the community faces the problem 
of the budget squarely, the school has no 
alternative but to protect itself from the 
destruction of the child who hates, so 
that it can do the most good for the larg- 
est number. It has no alternative but to 
exclude him if he is clearly impairing its 
efficiency. Administrative common sense 
dictates it, professional ethics demand it. 


10 “Children in Trouble,” Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, March, 1955, pp. 68 ff. 
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To keep this child in school is to run the 
risk of damaging him further, and to be 
guilty of quackery no other profession 
would stand for. To put it in the blunt 
language of Mr. Richard Clendenen, for- 
merly Executive Director of the Senate 
Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency, “There are many schools 
that are in the business of creating juve- 
nile delinquency. . . .”™ 

To exclude is not to cast the child to 
the wolves, but rather away from them, 
so that he still has a chance to crawl to 
safety. If he is a young child, it has the 
effect of making parents and interested 
community agencies take a more active 
part in helping him. As long as the school 
contains him, false notions persist that he 
is being helped and that he is safe from 
harm in the protective custody of the 
school. For an older child, one nearing 
legal age for withdrawal from school, a 
job may provide the practical kind of 
therapy he needs to begin to move in the 
direction of maturity. If the job can be 
found through the school, so much the 
better, for then the authorities have 
proved themselves at last to be friendly 

11 [bid., p. 207. 


authorities, and not deserving all the hate 
the child has poured on them. But job- 
finding and the next step, out-of-school 
supervision, are expensive items in a bud- 
get. The school may not be able to do 
more than free the child from the situa- 
tion that is emphasizing his maladjust- 
ment. 

Exclusion is not an answer to the prob- 
lem. It is simply making the best of things 
in an open, positive manner. The answer 
will not come easily or cheaply, but it 
must come regardless of the cost in soul- 
searching and money. The National Con- 
ference on Juvenile Delinquency repre- 
sented some notable soul-searching on a 
national scale, and its report suggests di- 
rection for a similar effort at the local 
level.” 

Soul-searching comes first, the budget 
next. There is no time to lose. Every day 
more of our unwanted children are join- 
ing the ranks of our enemy. 


12 National Conference on Juvenile Delin- 
——-, June 28-30, 1954, Report. United States 

partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C., Government Printing 
Office, 1954. 
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ECENT advances in technology, medi- 
cine, and education have brought 
about new concepts of the role, contribu- 
tion, and preparation of the nurse for 
service to school-age children and youth. 
During the fifty years since the first pub- 
lic health nurse was employed in a public 
school system in the United States, many 
changes have occurred in the methods of 
preventing and curing diseases, in knowl- 
edge of the physical and social sciences, 
and in theories of education and of how 
people learn. Vast technological changes 
affecting our economy and mobility have 
influenced our way of life. Today’s 
schools reflect these changes in their 
added facilities, in numbers and types of 
personnel, and in the learning experiences 
offered pupils. 

In the beginning, the nurse was as- 
signed to schools to aid in the control of 
communicable diseases, which were ram- 
pant in that era. Fifty years ago public 
health and school attendance laws were 
less well defined and less closely adhered 
to. Excluding a child fr:.m school because 
he had a communicabie disease did not 
prevent him from spreading the disease 
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among his friends and the members of 
his family. To complicate the situation 
further, when the pupil had recovered he 
might not return to class. Excluding from 
school a child whose parents did not un- 
derstand the kind of care he needed at 
home was found to be unwise—as unwise 
then as it is now. 

Today, owing to the discovery of im- 
munizing agents and antibiotics plus the 
education of the public regarding preven- 
tion and control of disease, the nurse 
needs to spend less time and energy on 
the communicable disease aspects of the 
program. At present, deaths from diph- 
theria are almost unheard of, and severe 
complications following scarlet fever, 
measles, and whooping cough are rapidly 
declining. But despite all the new devel- 
opments in medical science, vigilance is 
still needed to prevent the spread of com- 
municable diseases. Unfortunately there 
are still parents who, because of lack of 
understanding, neglect, or religious be- 
liefs, fail to have their children protected 
before they enter school by the immuni- 
zations which are available. 

In many schools it is communicable 
conditions such as the common cold, virus 
infections, lice, impetigo, scabies, ring- 
worm, and in some areas hookworm, 
which present problems. These problems 
may result not so much from the condi- 


tion itself, which admittedly can be stub- 
born to cure, as from the attitude of 
parents who for various reasons delay 
attempting to achieve a recovery. This 
means that a significant part of the suc- 
cess of the nurse’s work in handling minor 
or serious illnesses depends on her abil- 
ity to interpret the state of the child’s 
health to the child himself and to his 
parents, so that both may work toward 
the achievement of optimum health. For 
some parents this association with the 
nurse may be their major contact with 
the school. To them, the nurse represents 
the school. 

With less need for concern about some 
of the communicable diseases, the empha- 
sis on the health-services aspects of the 
program is shifting from a program for 
merely keeping the student well to one 
which will aid him to function physically, 
emotionally, and mentally at his top ca- 
pacity. The success of such a program 
depends upon early detection of devia- 
tions from the so-called “normal” or, 
more important, a recognition of devia- 
tions from the child’s own growth and 
behavior pattern. Follow-through on the 
findings of deviations is as significant as 
early detection, since a neat compilation 
of statistics on problems needing atten- 
tion yields nothing in terms of helping 
the individual child. 

_ In the area of understanding the stu- 
dent’s individual health needs and trying 
to meet them, the nurse works closely 
with teachers. To classroom teachers she 
interprets the medical findings and com- 
municates information important to un- 
derstanding the total needs of each pupil. 
Students receive maximum benefit from 
the health-services part of the school 
health program when medical findings of 
which the teacher should be aware are 
known to her as well as to the medical 
and nursing staff. From teachers the nurse 
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gains knowledge of the classroom be- 
havior and progress of pupils—informa- 
tion helpful in appraising the student's 
physical and emotional health. This shar- 
ing of knowledge by nurses, teachers, 
and other appropriate school personnel 
enhances the opportunities for all con- 
cerned to work as a team to help the stu- 
dent gain the most from the school’s in- 
structional p 

With school personnel and others di- 
rectly concerned with environmental fac- 
tors, the nurse works to remedy situations 
which are detrimental to the child’s health 
and safety. An analysis of the frequency 
and amount of first aid given students, 
plus the frequency of their trips to the 
health room for various conditions, can 
be revealing in terms of the physical and 
emotional climate of the school. 

In the larger school systems, where 
many people are concerned with the gen- 
eral health and welfare of the child, the 
coordination of efforts of all is important. 
To work most effectively with the school 
personnel the nurse must be cognizant of 
the professional aims, point of view, and 
potential service of the other disciplines 
within the school and within existing 
community agencies. She needs skill in 
interpreting the aims and objectives of 
ber work. Her interpretation will help the 
faculty, students, and families to utilize 
the educational values available from a 
health service geared to the improvement 
of individual and community health. An 
understanding of the facets of the school 
health program as integral parts of the 
educational program will help the stu- 
dent as a citizen gain a clearer under- 
standing of his responsibility for his own 
health and for the health of his family 
and his community. 

Expansion of the role of the nurse to 
one of health consultant in the school sys- 
tem indicates the need for her to have a 
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program of study which reflects and is 
contiguous to the job functions for 
which she is preparing. In nursing, the 
educational picture is a complicated one, 
since the pre-service educational prepara- 
tion for nursing is in a state of transition. 
It is quite within the realm of possibility 
that for a few years some students may 
be taking work in the area of school 
health to satisfy the requirements for the 
baccalaureate degree or for the master of 
arts degree, while others may be regis- 
tering for post-master’s credit. Although 
the profession itself has been and is work- 
ing toward improvement of educational 
programs for nurses, a recent report by 
the National League for Nursing shows 
that “1.0 percent of the nurses in all fields 
hold master’s degrees and 7.2 percent 
hold baccalaureate degrees, not all of 
which were granted to students who ma- 
jored in nursing.”* This, then, is the base 
from which we must build. 

In the preparation of personnel for any 
position it is the individual who counts. 
No program of study per se can produce 
the right kind of person for the job. Be- 
cause it is often difficult to equate the 
work of the person who has a high degree 
of academic preparation with that of one 
who is less well prepared academically, 
and because the profession continues to 
work for improved pre-service prepara- 
tion for nursing rather than look at aca- 
demic degrees, it is desirable to consider 
areas of preparation in a program of 
study. 

Any program of study which goes be- 
yond pre-service education in nursing 
should utilize the sciences, natural and 
behavioral, and should further develop 
the use of communication skills. The 
nurse serving the school is concerned 


1 “Graduate Nurse Education in Colleges and 
Universities.” Nursing Outlook, 2:638-41, De- 
cember 1954. 


with all age groups, but the major part 
of her work deals with school-age chil- 
dren and youth. She needs sound prepa- 
ration to help her understand the physi- 
cal, mental, emotional, and social devel- 
opment of children from birth through 
adolescence. Academic preparation deal- 
ing specifically with the work of the 
nurse in the school health program, in- 
cluding field experience in the school 
situation, can help her to enter a job sit- 
uation with some degree of assurance. 
The setting of the nurse’s professional 
preparation is unlike the public school. 
To equip her for the new setting, her 
preparation should include an overview 
of elementary and secondary school ad- 
ministration and knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of social casework, interviewing, 
and public health practice. Her under- 
standing can be augmented by field ex- 
perience in a community setting similar 
to the one in which she hopes to work. 
This experience will add to her back- 
ground information of the social setting 
and the activities of the community agen- 
cies with which she will be in contact. 
Field experience can give her an oppor- 
tunity to apply the principles of inter- 
viewing, help her to develop ease in mak- 
ing home visits, and assist her later in her 
interviews with parents at the school. 
Preparation in the area of curriculum— 
academic work in curriculum develop- 
ment, principles of teaching, methods and 
materials of instruction, including an op- 
portunity to utilize the information ac- 
quired—-can assist her in individual and 
group teaching activities and in working 
with school personnel to integrate health 
information in the total curriculum. An 
understanding of the dynamics of human 
behavior and human relations is as essen- 
tial to the nurse as to all others in our so- 
ciety who deal closely with people. An 
appreciation of the value and implica- 
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tions of psychological testing, and an 
understanding of the principles of guid- 
ance and of the process of consultation 
will be helpful in her work with students, 
faculty, and families. 

Although greater emphasis is now 
placed on the preventive aspects of dis- 
ease in the pre-service preparation for 
nursing, in most instances additional clin- 
ical work is needed in the areas of hear- 
ing conservation (including the measure- 
ment of hearing), in sight conservation 
(including testing procedures), and in 
nutrition related to health. Additional 
study may be done in an area such 
as marriage and family life. Desirable 
courses, but not necessarily included for 
academic credit, are the Red Cross 
courses on First Aid and Home Nursing. 
The Civil Defense course for nurses helps 
prepare this member of the staff to aid 
the school and community in the event 
of disaster. 

In planning a program of study, the 


sequence of the academic work is impor- 
tant to achieve correlation and to give the 


nurse an opportunity to apply in the field 
situation those learnings from the class- 
room. Furthermore, the completion of a 
program of study is not the end, but just 
many giant steps forward. The nurse, 
like workers in all other fields of en- 
deavor, must keep abreast of new de- 
velopments which relate to her field of 
interest. She must be alert to new findings 
in her own and allied fields and should be 
encouraged to apply them in her school 
situation. From experience we know that 
the products of programs of professional 
preparation, like the mighty oaks in our 
forests, thrive in proportion to their con- 
tinued nurture in a favorable environ- 
ment. 

Today, in a period of expanding 
knowledge, we need to find new ways to 
keep all nurses who give service in schools 
well-informed, interested in growing pro- 
fessionally, and eager to evaluate, change, 
and expand current practices in order to 
help schools continue their valuable con- 
tribution to the betterment of health of 
our present and future American citizens. 
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A Layman’s Guide to Educational The- 
ory, by Charles W. Coulter and Rich- 
ard S. Rimanoczy. New York, D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 1955. xi + 159 pp. 
$3.50. 

This is a disappointing book, although its 
intentions are undoubtedly of the best. It 
seeks, in plain and simple English, “to help 
interested laymen to understand the present 
strains in American education.” 

Unfortunately the authors have not identi- 
fied their audience. I suspect, however, that, 
as is almost always the case, it is likely to be 
the best-informed and most intelligently 
critical element in the general public which 
may pick up this volume. 

Since this same intelligent and often sym- 
pathetic element of the population is also 
the major source of support for educators 
during a difficult time, the question raised 
by this work becomes exceedingly impor- 
tant: What might be its effect on the rela- 
tion between the educator and the public 
if it is widely read? 

Unhappily the authors make a poor case 
for “educational theory.” They reveal a 
cavalier willingness to compress twenty-five 
centuries of human thought and passion 
about the great problems of existence into 
some 120 pages of one-sentence paragraphs. 
Not content with this feat of condensation, 
they condense the condensation into a 34- 
page “Summary of Things to Come,” faintly 
reminiscent, with its “visual aids” (charts 
of the thought of the greatest minds of the 
West) of movie previews. 

Nor is the style impressive. The authors 
seem to assume that a paragraph with more 
than one—at most two—sentences is more 
than the attention-span of the reader can 
take. The result is 159 pages (minus charts) 
of crisp, authoritative, declarative statements 


which at times carry simplicity to the point 
of the unintelligible. Thus there are only 
“two basic purposes for educating children”; 
and there are only “four basic methods of 
teaching in the Western World.” So it is, 
too, with the great names so reduced in 
stature and dramatic impact in these pages: 
Luther is “this sickly littie non-compro- 
miser,” Jean Jacques Rousseau, “This de- 
praved, neurotic, immoral Frenchman,” 
John Locke (the spokesman of upper mid- 
dle-class Puritanism, born in Somersetshire ) 
was “born of an aristocratic family in Bris- 
tol” (Gloucestershire). Even the least dis- 
cerning reader who recalls but little of his 
contact with the intellectual history of the 
West must raise an eyebrow at statements 
like these. 

Even the casual reader cannot fail to note 
that this volume merely offers in new wrap- 
pings, a rehash of old materials. The authors 
have gone to other authors who have 
thought about the sources. This is apparent, 
for example, in the fact that they go, not to 
Plato for their long quote of “a typical 
Socratic dialectic” [sic!] but to Cubberley, 
and even fail to identify the dialogue. So it 
is for other quotes from the writings 
(quoted by others) of Erasmus, Bacon, and 
others, and so it is for the summary of their 
thought. The sense conveyed is lack of 
genuine interest and involvement on the 
part of the authors, and lack of an enthu- 
siasm which can only come from firsthand 
knowledge of their subject. In teaching, as 
any educator knows, this is fatal. It reveals 
itself in statements of almost incredible 
naiveté, for example, “The work done by 
Immanuel Kant could, in all probability, not 
have been done by anyone with a different 
background.” 

But the weakness of this book goes deeper 


| 


than this. The authors have gone all out to 
capture and hold reader interest by employ- 
ing every device of modern advertising 
know-how and what I assume to be radio- 
script writing technique. This may work 
with some subjects in the current craze for 
“how-to” books. In a subject of this vast- 
ness and complexity it is fatal. It is self- 
defeating. 

Unwittingly, therefore, the authors (in 
what is, | am sure, poor technique in ad- 
vertising), set out to label their reader, to 
make prejudgments about his quality of 
mind and, by inference, to reveal their own 
attitudes toward their subject. 

The plan of the book, with its conden- 
sation of the condensation, is defended on 
the ground of the “well-known headline- 
consciousness of the American reading pub- 
lic.” And “the reader,” the authors hasten 
to tell us, “need not be alarmed at the ap- 
parent complexity of some of the conflict- 
ing opinions.” Then, one-sentence para- 
graph following one-sentence paragraph: 
“Many of these are largely the result of the 
use of unnecessarily big words.” But the sub- 
ject is complex. It cannot be otherwise. Big 
words are necessary to discuss it. 

The apologetic tone is not mitigated (if 
I may use a big word) by the hearty, even 
unctuous tone in which the authors assure 
us in their Summary that “we will be deal- 
ing primarily with the most dynamic, most 
powerful and most important things in the 
world—ideas.” It does not convince because 
the authors themselves do not appear to be 
convinced. Ideas either do not appear at all, 
or when they do, they somehow do not 
come to life. The lack of conviction is 
clinched by the footnote to the sentence 
quoted above, which assures us that “To 
enable the reader to gauge his degree of in- 
terest in this book this first chapter is writ- 
ten to summarize all the chapters that fol- 
low.” 

In any case, the authors have already pro- 
vided, in their Preface, an unmistakable 
impression of their own attitude toward 
their subject. Even, they tell us, “if you do 
skip over some of the material, we urge an 
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adequate perusal of the projections [sic] 
contained in the last chapter.” One wonders 
why the book was written at all, if, lacking 
the interest to read what is an incredible 
attempt at condensation, or the attention- 
span to read even the condensation of the 
condensation, the reader is urged to look at 
the four-page summary at the end, one 
page of which is a chart. This chart (page 
151) unmistakably conveys a casual and un- 
critical attitude toward a great and exciting 
theme, and it summarizes the book in more 
ways than one. It lists the great names and 
periods treated and indicates for each the 
“Sources Drawn Upon” and the “Faculties 
Employed.” Bacon, Kant, “Modern Con- 
servatives” and “Modern Progressives” all, 
the chart solemnly informs us, employ 
“Reason,” but Luther does not; Bacon does 
not employ “Insight,” nor does Martin 
Luther, but Kant, “Modern Conservatives,” 
and “Modern Progressives” do. And while 
Bacon, Kant, and “Modern Progressives” do 
not employ the faculty [sic] of “conscience,” 
Luther and the “Modern Conservatives” do. 
What does or can this mean? It is, in blunt 
terms, the classical example of a reductio ad 
absurdum. 

The intelligent layman, far from being 
guided by this to any understanding of 
educational theory, may very well acquire 
a distorted picture of the quality of mind, 
the critical judgment, and the insight of 
educational thinkers and educators generally. 
At a time like the present, when we are 
already faced with a whole series of crises 
in education, this book merely provides 
ammunition to the perennial critic of educa- 
tion, and especially the critic whose wit is 
often fed by little else. 
N. D. Hoyr 
Smith College 


History of Speech Education in America: 
Background Studies, Kari H. Wallace, 
editor. New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1954. 687 pp., $7.50. 
The Speech Association of America, upon 

recommendation of its Committee on the 
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History of Speech education, authorized the 
writing of and selected the editorial board 
for History of Speech Education in Amer- 
ica: Background Studies, The purpose of 
the book is to tell how the field of speech 
education has unfolded and developed from 
colonial days to recent times. The editor 
explains that the authors are writing of “the 
use of speech in socially significant situa- 
tions and of the attempts to teach the art of 
oral communication in a formal educational 
environment.” (p. vi) 

Although the book covers primarily the 
period from colonial times to 1925, rhetori- 
cal background material from long before 
the founding of the schools in New England 
and Virginia is included. Since many signifi- 
cant events in the field of speech have oc- 
curred after 1925, this terminal date has not 
been adhered to rigidly. Such events as the 
founding of the American Educational The- 
atre Association and the American Speech 
and Hearing Society made this flexibility 
necessary. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first section deals with the heritage of speech 
education and includes the English back- 
grounds of rhetoric, rhetorical theory and 
practice in Colonial America, and the Eng- 
lish sources of American elocution. 

The second part has to do with the 
American contributions to rhetorical theory, 
the elocutionary movement, the training in 
rhetoric and elocution in nineteenth cen- 
tury colleges, the influence of Steele Mac- 
Kaye and of Dr. James Rush on speech 
education. It gives an account of the influ- 
ences of the literary societies and debating 
groups on the teaching of speech. It traces 
the history of speech education in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and dis- 
cusses the development of education in 
speech correction and hearing. It notes the 
importance of the study of phonetics and 
pronunciation and of the rise of experi- 
mental phonetics. It shows the origin and 
development of departments of speech in 
colleges and the emergence and breaking 
away from parent groups of national speech 
organizations. Authors pay tribute to the 


leaders in the field and the parts they have 
played in its growth. 

The last section deals with the educa- 
tional theatre. It includes material on dra- 
matics in colleges, high schools, private the- 
atre schools of the late nineteenth century, 
and professional theatre schools of the early 
twentieth century. The role of the national 
theatre organizations in theatre education is 
made clear. 

The book, much like a survey course, 
covers a large amount of ground and gives 
an over-all picture of the field. As in a sur- 
vey course, soine of the writers have worked 
from a strict chronological order, others 
have shown the relationship of the develop- 
ment of the particular area to the social and 
economic conditions of the times, others 
have noted the major contributions of indi- 
viduals, and still others have indicated the 
emerging ideas and theories and have sum- 
marized the results of research. The follow- 
ing four articles, all equally interesting, illus- 
trate these different approaches. Gladys 
Borchers and Lillian Wagner, writing on 
speech education in the nineteenth century 
schools, follow a strictly chronological pat- 
tern. Clarence T. Simon’s article is particu- 
larly revealing, because he has indicated the 
influences of the economic and political life 
of the times on hearing and speech educa- 
tion, Furthermore, he has shown how the 
introduction of surgery, the study of 
Freudian psychiatry, the introduction of 
the theories of structuralism and behavior- 
ism influenced the discussion of the causes 
of stuttering. The chapter by Bert Emsley, 
Charles K. Thomas, and Claude Sifritt in- 
cludes the names of persons who have made 
leading contributions to phonetic studies. 
James Curtis, discussing the rise of experi- 
mental phonetics, proceeds with an empha- 
sis on the emergence of new theories and 
results of research. 

As a good survey course gives an over-all 
view of subject matter, so does this book. 
The classical tradition of rhetoric and its 
influence on all speech education is clear. 
The influence of educators such as Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi, Froebel and Herbart is 
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obvious in the sections on speech in the 
public schools. The picture of the increas- 
ing specialization in the field is vivid. The 
facts that the national speech organization 
withdrew from the National Council of 
Teachers of English and that the speech 
correction society and the educational the- 
atre group broke away from the parent 
speech organization are manifest. In each 
instance veteran teachers felt the need of 
more conference work with others equally 


specialized. They hoped to stimulate writ- - 


ing and research in their particular area. 

Many teachers will feel that this book 
treats some subjects superficially, that it 
covers too much territory, and that cer- 
tain areas call for more detailed presenta- 
tion. This reviewer feels that the area of 
speech in the elementary schools in the 
twentieth century was inadequately covered 
in two pages, particularly since the material 
concerning speech correction was reviewed 
in another chapter. She feels that more 
stress should have been given to the work 
of Corinne Brown and Winifred Ward in 
creative dramatics, for some time a vital 
part of the elementary school curriculum. 
In fact, Paul Kozelka mentions Winifred 
Ward's work in his survey of dramatics in 
secondary schools, although surely the ele- 
mentary schools have done more with cre- 
ative dramatics than the secondary schools. 

The book is one which every speech 
teacher should own, for it is a valuable con- 
tribution to the field. The history of the 
Speech Association of America is thought- 
provoking and detailed. Educators in other 
fields will be interested in the book, for they 
will gain from it a clear concept of the de- 
velopment of speech education in this 
country. 

Marve 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


The Fives and Sixes Go to School, b 
Emma Dickson Sheehy. New York 
Henry Holt and Co. 1954. 372 pp: 


the child’s beginning years in school and 


who wish to take a fresh look at living and 
learning in the kindergarten and first grade 
will find this book both inspirational and 
practical. Addressed primarily to the pre- 
service and in-service teachers of fives and 
sixes, it is also helpful to parents, school 
administrators, and others who are interested 
in good education for young children. 

It is inspirational in the way it stirs those 
who work with young children with re- 
newed enthusiasm and new incentive to put 
their originality and thinking to work in a 
creative way. Its practicality lies in the 
fact that it takes into account the many 
limitations with which teachers are faced 
but gives them help in finding ways of 
making the most of the opportunities avail- 
able. 

Drawing upon many years of experience 
in teaching young children in the Horace 
Mann School at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, and her close relationship with teachers 
and student teachers in college classes and 
workshops, Mrs, Sheehy has brought to- 
wether a wealth of information and ideas 
born of actual classroom practice. This 
is not, however, a “how-to” book, for the 
author believes that “there are no patent 
remedies or applications in education that 
are fool-proof.” (pp. 22-23) Rather, it is 
intended that the teacher may see “new 
relationships and fresh opportunities in 
everyday happenings.” 

It is a book which is needed today, for 
many educators feel that we are in danger 
of crystallizing our early childhood pro- 
grams around the equipment and practices 
which so admirably served an earlier period 
but which do not life our sights toward 
recognizing and providing what is needed 
for today’s and tomorrow’s children. Hav- 
ing experienced firsthand many changes 
which resulted in forward steps in educa- 
tion, the author is not willing that we should 
rest on our laurels, Well-grounded in the 
“tried and true,” she incorporates in her 
book that which is practical and fitting for 
modern schools but directs our thinking to- 
ward a constantly visionary reappraisal of 
the ways in which we are meeting the 
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needs and interests of our present genera- 
tion. 

The Fives and Sixes Go to School is 
divided into three parts. Part One discusses 
the setting in which teachers and children 
work together. It consists of four chapters 
in which such vital topics as room arrange- 
ment, programming, scheduling, entrance 
procedures, and budget are realistically ap- 
proached. Careful attention is given to prac- 
tical and creative ways of using existing 
facilities and equipment as well a section 
on the most recent trends in furnishings and 
architecture. Pointing out the advantages 
as well as the disadvantages of school build- 
ings “glorified with glass brick walls, ex- 
pensive draw curtains, highly polished and 
expensive tables...” (p. 66), she makes 
“a plea, and an earnest one, for us not to 
lose sight of our goal, the building of a 
place where children can educate themselves 
with the best of guidance.” (p. 69) 

Part Two consists of an analysis of the 
curriculum provided for the child in his 
initial years of school. It integrates the 
kindergarten and first grade learnings and 
bridges the gap which frequently has ex- 
isted in the child’s education between the 
fifth and sixth chronological years of his 
life. There are separate chapters on “Dra- 
matic Play,” “Building,” “The Arts,” “Mu- 
sic, Dance, Games,” “Language Arts and 
Literature,” “Reading, Writing, Arithme- 
tic,” “Science,” and “Social Living.” Each 
contains information based on sound educa- 
tional research and creative ideas which 
stimulate the “thoughtful teacher who is 
seriously concerned about living up to the 
learning potentialities of each child in the 
group.” (p. 4) 

Part Three concludes the book with chap- 
ters on “Records and Reports” and “Parent- 
School Relationships.” 

Breadth and depth are provided in each 
section by quotations from the writings of 
specialists in all of the subjects listed in 
the chapter headings as well as the publica- 
tions of psychologists, philosophers, biogra- 
phers, poets, pediatricians and others. 

Although appropriately designed for use 


with students in college courses in early 
childhood education, it does not read like a 
textbook. Many students who have used 
it as a text report that instead of reading 
the topic assigned for discussion they read 
the book through to the end. (Most college 
teachers, as well as college students, are 
aware that this is not the usual response to 
a textbook!) Equal enthusiasm is expressed 
by teachers in the field. 

This favorable reception seems to be due 
to (1) the author’s fervor for teaching and 
learning with children, (2) the assurance 
and confidence instilled in the beginning 
teacher, (3) the strict adherence to the use 
of genuine illustrations drawn from actual 
practice, (4) the encouragement to trust 
one’s intuitions in working with children, 
(5) the practical ideas and information on 
a wide variety of subjects, (6) a keen under- 
standing of the perplexities of teaching as 
well as its rewards, (7) the excellent phoro- 
graphic illustrations, and (8) the compre- 
hensive and helpful bibliography. 

This is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture on early childhood education, not as a 
book which “covers the field” or which 
“provides the answers” but as one which 
gives ideas and inspiration to those who are 
attempting to meet the needs of the fives 
and sixes, 

Atma WILLIAMS 
University of Miami 


Modern Dance in Higher Education, by 
Alma M. Hawkins. New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1954. 123 pp., $3.25. 


Modern dance, as differentiated from 
classic ballet and “interpretive” or “natural” 
dance, has in the last twenty years estab- 
lished itself in most college curriculums as 
the type of art dance which supposedly 
offers certain body disciplines and creative 
opportunities inherent in the use of move- 
ment as an expressive medium. Through 
modern dance, taught in an educational 
setting and with educational goals in mind, 
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students can satisfy certain needs which 
characterize the late adolescent years. Op- 
portunity for such satisfaction is not so 
easily available to them in traditional ballet 
classes, where attainment of technical pro- 
ficiency in a system of movements is the 
chief purpose, or in the once popular type 
of “interpretive” dance, where most of the 
students’ dance experiences took the form 
of improvisational self-expression based upon 
an emotional response to music. 

In her excellent book Dr. Hawkins defines 
the particular needs of the college student 
to which modern dance can contribute: 
needs for an effective body, for a satisfying 
means of expression, and for positive inter- 
personal relationships. 

After a review of the history of dance in 
education, which is appropriately titled 
“Uncharted Development,” she examines 
the purposes of higher education and the 
role of the teacher of modern dance in 
helping to fulfill certain of these purposes, 
particularly in the areas of self-realization 
and human relations. Succeeding chapters 
titled “Modern Dance and the Body,” 
“Modern Dance and Self-Expression,” 
“Modern Dance and Human Relations” 
effectively discuss ways in which dance 
can fulfill its potential in assisting the col- 
lege student to become better integrated 
personally and better oriented socially. A 
final chapter, “Modern Dance: New Direc- 
tions,” serves as a summary, pointing out 
the differences between modern dance in 
the professional concert field and in educa- 
tion, drawing implications and stating guid- 
ing principles, not only for teachers them- 
selves but for those engaged in teacher 
education. 

It is unfortunately true that certain col- 
lege teachers of modern dance are disposed 
to spend all of their efforts on increasing 
movement skill through technical exercises 
or to concentrate on the few students who 
show special abilities in composition, allow- 
ing them to assume most of the leadership 
roles in that area, when they themselves do 
not do it. For this reason a need has long 
existed for such a well-documented discus- 


sion of the educational objectives of modern 
dance in colleges, where the bulk of the 
students come merely to have a dance ex- 
perience, and not with any view to becom- 
ing highly skilled dancers and choreograph- 
ers, 


Dr. Hawkins reminds us, through actual 
statements from college students, that rea- 
sons for choosing to take modern dance 
will differ in each individual in a class or 
group. While body effectiveness may seem 
at first to be the strongest of these purposes, 
opportunities for exploration of another and 
probably new avenue of expression in 
which he “will create dances that present 
his attempt to express his own imaginative 
reconstruction of his reaction to the world 
around him,” should not be neglected, be- 
cause such experiences “contribute to emo- 
tional release, integration of personality, 
increased sensitivity to the environment, 
and skill in working creatively—all of which 
are important goals for student growth.” 

These experiences, according to the au- 
thor, can be accomplished through “care- 
fully-structured” problems by which the 
inexperienced student is gradually led to 
more and more freedom of expression, That 
this ability to work with movement crea- 
tively, especially with students who have 
developed inhibitions regarding the use of 
the body for expressive purposes, takes time 
and patience, is emphasized, but perhaps 
not realistically enough. Despite her assur- 
ances that “the student can gradually pene- 
trate more deeply into his own feelings and 
eventually express his ideas through dance 
that is abstract and meaningful,” it would 
seem that such progress with a student who 
starts with feelings of insecurity and em- 
barrassment about his body image would 
take a longer time than a single course might 
encompass. 

For dance is the most personal of the 
arts. In it, at least where the artist creates 
his own dance, the self and the artistic 
product are exposed simultaneously; in fact 
one cannot exist without the other. There- 
fore, to free many students from negative 
reactions built up since childhood about 
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expressive bodily movement is a long pro- 
cess and can be achieved only partially with 
some. It would seem, then, that the oc- 
casional use of simple studies which the 
teacher has made to supplement the creative 
activity of the class, to give them an active 
experience of form in space and time which 
is expressive of feeling, might be a legiti- 
mate part of a modern dance experience. In 
her perfectly laudable endeavor to dis- 
courage the exploiting of dance students to 
further a teacher’s choreographic ambitions, 
the author implies that even this kind of 
teacher-direction may interfere with a stu- 
dent’s growth. 

A very important part of the book dis- 
cusses the contribution which participation 
' in modern dance may make to human rela- 
tions. This depends upon the teacher’s 
democratic leadership and upon the oppor- 
tunities she provides for interaction in plan- 
ning and organizing her lessons. “Acceptance 
of self” is given first consideration, as it 
should be, if “acceptance of others” is to 
follow; the first depending chiefly upon an 
understanding and permissive relationship 
between teacher and student, the second 
upon her sensitive perception of the stu- 
dent’s behavior in interpersonal relation- 
ships, her knowledge of group process, and 
her skill in the development of improved 
attitudes and values in the interaction situa- 
tions offered by the class. 

A set of eight guiding principles in the 
last chapter of Modern Dance in Higher 
Education could well be used as an intro- 
ductory section to every college dance 
teacher’s work book on dance techniques, 
approaches to compositions and dance nota- 
tion. If this were done and they were put 
into action, it might be hoped that not only 
would better dancers result from a modern 
dance experience, but also better individuals! 

L. Murray 
Wayne University 


Approaches to an Understanding of 
World Affairs, Howard R. Anderson, 
editor. Washington, D. C., National 


Council for the Social Studies, Twenty- 
fifth Yearbook, 1954. 


Reviewing a yearbook is difficult. The 
multiplicity of authors, the diffuseness of 
purpose, and the range of interests of the 
intended readers make a meaningful evalua- 
tion as complex as the writing of the book 
itself. Perhaps this review can perform 
three tasks: first, give its readers a general 
idea of the contents of the yearbook; sec- 
ond, communicate some estimation of the 
adequacy of the specific contributions in- 
cluded; and finally, react to the total per- 
formance in the light of what needs to be 
done in this general educational area. 

Approaches to an Understanding of 
World Affairs has been divided into three 
parts. Part One, “World Tensions and 
Ways of Dealing with Them,” is made up 
of four statements, one on the problem of 
teaching world affairs, another on world 
tensions, a third on economic “realities,” 
and the last on the ways in which nations 
are cooperating today. Twelve articles 
comprise Part Two, “Ways of Living in 
the Modern World.” These examine sys- 
tematically the world situation beginning 
with the United States and Latin America, 
proceeding to Europe, then looking at the 
East and Africa, and concluding with a brief 
account of Great Britain and the Common- 
wealth of Nations. Part Three is devoted to 
educational methodology. Three chapters 
deal with elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege education respectively, and subsequent 
statements describe the development of 
world-minded teachers, practices in other 
lands, and instructional materials with 
special attention to textbooks. 

Each of these chapters is a highly con- 
densed version of the basic concepts which 
concern scholars and specialists in the 
various fields. The articles on nations, re- 
gions, and political systems are written by 
authors who for the most part summarize 
extensive studies written by themselves or 
others. Three can be taken as typical. 
Joseph S. Roucek uses seventeen pages to 
describe the geography of Central-Eastern 
Europe, the ethnic background of Slavs, 
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Germans, Hungarians, and Baltic and Balkan 
peoples in the area, the rivalry for suprem- 
acy, the results of Russian domination, 
Titoism, education, religion, mass media of 
information, changes in government, and the 
relation of the United States to the future 
of Central Eastern Europe. Significantly the 
bibliography includes two extensive vol- 
umes by him on the subject. George B. 
Cressy devotes nine pages to China. He at- 
tempts to provide perspective through a 
brief historical section and a description of 
the culture and the population, and then 
considers a series of problems that China 
must face, feeding itself, industrialization, 
and the division between the Republic of 
China and the Chinese People’s Republic. 
He concludes with a discussion of Soviet 
and American objectives in the area. The 
appended bibliography includes three major 
works of Cressy’s on the subject. John H. 
Haefner, in his article on “Developing Inter- 
national Understanding in the Secondary 
School,” describes curricula in Detroit, 
Pasadena, Dallas, lowa, Pennsylvania, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Cincinnati, Houston, Kansas 
City, and Long Beach and summarizes the 
ideas and suggestions of perhaps a hundred 
individuals who have written on various 
facets of curriculum planning in this area. 
Each of the chapters is written with a 
scrupulous integrity which is admirable. 
There is no mistaking the authority with 
which the subjects are handled. Basic con- 
cepts are set forth clearly, and common 
erroneous ideas are specified and corrected. 
Excellent bibliographies are appended to 
each chapter and in many cases are anno- 
tated. For the teacher who is interested in a 
brief introduction or summary of scholarly 
materials in geographic areas of the world 
or in a summary of what schools are doing, 
this Yearbook will be very valuable. It has 
the qualities of a good reference book. 
However, the impact of the whole vol- 
ume on the reader is one of an amorphous 
mass of material that has no focal point. 
The book implies a lifetime of rather dispar- 
ate endeavors to achieve an understanding 
of everything possible without being quite 
sure what it all adds up to. It seems to lack 


a thoroughgoing examination of just what 
is meant by an understanding of world 
affairs. What understanding is the citizen to 
have and how are we to recognize either 
its absence or its presence? The mistake in 
the teaching of world affairs is to think of 
them as being out there instead of right 
kere. Educational thinking suffers from the 
distinction that is made between domestic 
and world affairs. The distinction is an in- 
tellectual device, not an actual fact. 

Any book on the teaching of world affairs 
needs an explicit viewpoint. The authors 
must have come to some conclusions which 
animate and give direction to the whole 
endeavor. Teachers can then weigh them 
by logical examination and test them by 
experimentation in practice. 

On these counts this Yearbook is at best 
vague. It does little to explain in clear terms 
where we need to go, how we can get there, 
and what we can expect to find when we 
arrive. Its strength is its comprehensiveness, 
its scholarliness, and the richness of the 
sources that it cites. I suspect that this is 
probably as much as we have a right to ex- 
pect from a Yearbook, but one could not 
help but hope that the National Council 
for the Social Studies would offer one that 
was not only exhaustive but also exciting. 

Rosert W. Encar 
Queens College 


Recreation Leader’s Handbook, by Rich- 
ard Kraus. New York, McGraw-Hill 


Book Company, 1955. 299 pp., $4-75. 


David Riesman in The Lonely Crowd and 
Russell Kirk in A Program for Conserva- 
tives write about the social boredom beset- 
ting people in America. Richard Kraus 
offers a partial solution to this problem of 
leisure in his Recreation Leader’s Hand- 
book. \t is a practical book prefaced with 
theory; one that can be used by the lay 
recreation leader and the professional alike. 
It is also quite probable that this book will 
serve as the text for at least some of the 
social recreation courses taught at many of 
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the more than fifty colleges in the United 
States that offer a major program of studies 
in recreation. Instructors for these courses 
have been looking for a book like this. 

Recreation in the United States has be- 
come a major business within the past 
decade. A prominent firm of investment 
brokers describe it in terms of $31 billion. 
They claim that Americans spend 12 to 
15%, of their post-tax income on leisure 
activities. This includes money spent on 
sports, particularly fishing, hunting, golf, 
and tennis; cards and board games; hobbies 
like photography and stamp collecting; gar- 
dening; music; movies; TV; travel; such 
do-it-yourself activities as boat-building; 
and alcohol. This last item, debatable as a 
recreational activity, accounts for $9 billion 
of the $31 billion. 

Unfortunately most of the money spent 
on recreation is spent in pursuit of it, even 
though there are signs of hope as one looks 
at the increased sales in art supplies and 
home-improvement tools. We have become 
a people lacking in inner resources of inter- 
est and amusement. Albert Schweitzer 
writes that “the great sickness of man is that 


he is constantly seeking entertainment and 


more entertainment, sometimes of the 
stupidest and most cruel type, instead of 
finding stimulation from within.” David 
Sarnoff stated in the January 1955 issue of 
Fortune that leisure, not labor, will be the 
great problem within the next twenty-five 
years. Is this a problem of illiteracy? Some 
educators believe that it is. They say that 
we must redefine literacy to include the 
ability to solve the recreational, vocational, 
and human relations problems of life. 
Recreation not only affects the culture of 
a nation but has implications for its mental 
and physical health too. J. D. Ratcliff be- 
lieves that there may be a common cause 
for all disease—a chemical imbalance in the 
body caused by stress. After explaining the 


scientific bases for this claim he concludes 
with a question: How can one avoid the 
stresses leading to disaster? One of the 
answers he gives is the need for relaxing 
hobbies. 

Kraus’s book offers a contribution to the 
solution of both problems. It presents whole- 
some leisure activities that will help people 
to have fun, to lose themselves in an ac- 
tivity, to relax, and to be creative. It shows 
a concern for what happens to people who 
recreate and presents suggestions to leaders 
for bringing out the best in people. The 
book includes many skills that are applica- 
ble to the recreational session in school, 
in public or private agency, or at home. Di- 
vided into two parts, the book in Part One 
sets forth the history and values of social 
recreation, leadership techniques, and meth- 
ods of planning and organizing social events. 
Part Two is devoted to games, stunts, mix- 
ers, square and folk dancing, social dance 
mixers, charades, informal dramatics, group 
singing, and musical games. Actual music 
scores accompany most of the dances and 
songs. The format of the book is conducive 
to easy reading and following of directions. 

The book falls short of the claim on the 
jacket: “A guide to group recreational ac- 
tivities for all ages.” Mr. Kraus does explain 
in his Preface that the book has its limita- 
tions; however it might have been better if 
he had designed it for teen-agers and young 
adults rather than indicate that it “contains 
a wealth of varied materials for use with 
groups of all ages and sizes.” Activities for 
the elementary school child and those age 
60 and above are quite scarce. The reviewer 
also would have suggested a greater amount 
of space to dramatics, music, games, and 
parties. Mr. Kraus’s strong interest in dance 
exerted itself beyond proportion—to over 
one-third of the book. 

J. Bertram Kessev 
Boston University 
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Press, 1955. 302 pp. (No price listed) 

Tate, Merle W., Statistics in Education. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1955. 597 pp. $6.00. 

Thomas, nah Shepard, Evaluating Stu- 
dent Themes. Madison, Wisconsin, The 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1955. 39 

. 7§ cents. 

UNESCO, Music in Education. UNESCO, 
1955- 335 Pp- $3.00. 

University of London Institute of Educa- 
tion, Studies in Education No. 7: The 
Bearings of Recent Advances in Psy- 
chology on Educational Problems. Lon- 
don, Evans Brothers, Ltd., 1955. 215 pp. 
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Wright, Louis B., Culture on the Moving 
Frontier. Bloomington, University of In- 
diana Press, 1955. 273 pp. $3.50. 

Watson, A. J.; Kay, Harry; Deutsch, J. A.; 
Farrell, B. A.; Argyle, Michael; and Old- 
field, R. C., Experimental Psychology. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1955. 
66 pp. $2.75. 

Winn, Ralph B., American Philosophy. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1955. 
318 pp. $6.00. 


Professional Problems of Teachers 


By ALBERT J. HUGGETT, late Professor of Education, 
Michigan State University, and J. M. STINNETT, Executive 
Secretary, National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, National Education Association, and 
Editor, The Journal of Teacher Education 


This text presents material that will help teachers function effectively as 
members of their profession—in professional organizations, in the school, 
and in the community. The authors emphasize two of the basic responsi- 
bilities of every teacher—improving working conditions and determining 
professional standards. Attractive illustrations, pictograms, charts, graphs, 
photographs, and drawings supplement the text. 


To be published Spring, 1956 


Theory and Practice of the Social Studies 


By EARL S. JOHNSON, Professor of Social Science, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 


This methods book in teaching the social sciences presents the author's 
theories on the nature of social studies, plus their relations to teaching 
and to the understanding of social knowledge in a democratic society. Dr. 
Johnson discusses both the division and the unity of labor in the social 
sciences as they provide the groundwork of social studies. The text is 
problem-centered, with the focus always on the student. 


To be published Spring, 1956 


Vocational Education and Practical Arts in the 
Community School 


By HAROLD BYRAM, Professor of Vocational Education, 
ee State University, and RALPH C. WENRICH, Chair- 


man, Department of Vocational Education and Practical Arts, 
University of Michigan 


This comprehensive text shows how the schools and the community can 
work together to make vocational education an integral and effective part 
of the community school program on the elementary, secondary, commu- 
nity college, and adult school levels. The authors clarify many misconcep- 
tions about vocational education and explain its relevance to general edu- 
cation. Although the text was planned for seniors and graduate students— 
teachers, principals and superintendents will find it a valuable reference. 


To be published early 1956 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


For better teaching 
and learning, use @ @ @ 


Principles of Elementary 
Education REVISED EDITION 
by Henry J. Otto, Hazel Floyd, and Margaret Rouse 


Always noted for its success in giving Foe geen teachers a “feel” for, as well as 
book knowledge of, good elementary practice, this basic text has now been 
revised in the light of six years’ use in classrooms throughout the country. You'll 
find many new suggested activities for training, new examples of successful elemen- 
rue | school programs in various types of communities, and a new section of “por- 
traits” describing good teachers at work. Major principles have been sharpened and 
emphasized, and illustrative and reference material brought up to date. $5.00 


NATIONALLY ADOPTED 


Unit Teaching in the 
Elementary School 


by Lavone A. Hanna, Gladys L. Potter, and Neva C. Hagaman 


This excellent presentation of the theory, aims, and methods of unit teaching shows 
specifically, with many examples, how to prepare, teach, and evaluate a unit pro- 
gram for each elementary grade. Called “an outstanding contribution to elementary 
education,” it is proving highly popular in teacher-training courses across the 
country. Illus. $5.50 


Teaching Art in the Elementary 
School by Margaret Erdt 


Packed with usable ideas and lavishly illustrated, this text discusses the many wa 
of making art contribute to elementary education as a whole, and gives speci 
methods of teaching art in kindergarten and each of the elementary grades. Com- 
prehensive, inspiring, and at the same time practical, it has been enthusiasticall 
raised by art teachers from coast to coast. Its many illustrations of children’s wo’ 
include 18 full-color plates. $6.00 


Developing the Secondary 
School Curriculum ty J. Pau! Leonard 


This book has proved both an inspiring and a practical aid to teachers-in-training 
and school administrators alike. Dr. Leonard brings out, in the history of curricu- 
lum theory, what has been successful and what not; and discusses, with specific case 
illustrations, the best current thought on today's challenging problems. “One of 
the best books in the field”—David B. Austin, in Teachers College Record. $5.50 


RINEHART e 


& COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


Perplexing Incidents in Human Relations 
By WILLARD S. ELSBREE and ASSOCIATES 


Not a test in the usual sense, What Would You Do? affords material which will stimulate group 
discussion, reveal levels of judgment, indicate quality of human relations and administrative 
procedure, uncover areas that need attention, and suggest problems which administrators can 
expect to meet. 

Twenty-five true problem situations are presented to illustrate quandaries which confront 
the classroom teacher, school administrator, school custodain, members of the board of educa- 


tion, and parents 25¢ per copy; $3.75 for 25 copies 


A LIBRARY ORIENTATION TEST 
For College Freshmen 


Prepared by: ETHEL M. FEAGLEY, DOROTHY W. CURTISS, 
MARY V. GAVER, ESTHER GREENE 


Five years of experimentation by four experts in the library field went into the construction of 
this test. Its purposes are: (1) to learn to what extent and in what areas college freshmen need 
instruction in using the resources of the college library; (2) to enable college freshmen to 
recognize their deficiencies in the use of the library; (3) to provide data that can be used as 
a basis for a program of library instruction fitted to the needs of the particular student 
group. Manual of Directions and Key supplied with orders. 
$5.00 for 25 tests and a5 answer sheets; 
90¢ for 25 additional answer sheets 


CASES IN COLLEGE 
ADMINISTRATION 


By RONALD C. BAUER 


This first “case book” in college and university administration (1) reviews the contributions 
of the case method of teaching and research to other professions, and outlines its values for the 
study of college administration and the training of administrators; (2) presents 18 cases based 
on actua! administrative problems in such areas as policy development and execution, faculty 
and student personnel, and staff planning; (3) discusses the collecting of case material and case 
preparation. 

Relating theory directly to practice, and dealing with prevalent and important problems, 
this timely book will be extremely helpful to college and university administrators, to those 
teaching courses in higher education administration, and to research workers in the field. 


215 pages $4.50 
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